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| \NOTHER £100 THIS WEEK © PICTURE COUPLETS 


Make another | 
Rhyming Line 
and win the 
First Prize of 


‘ < 
When the Yankee explorer 
arrived at the Pole 
Sample second line—not to be used: 
He looked round in vain for a good 
fire of coal. 


(See inside). 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, 


GALAXY BARGAIN SALE 


CONTAINING 


12 Blankets,21/- 


MONEY 
RETURNED 
IN FULL 
iF NOT 
FULLY 
SATISFIED 


The lot, packed ice, suu Se... Un ceceipt of amount, 

2 Surer® Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm 
and comfortable, 52in. by 72ia., beautifully 
whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a 
most durable and useful blanket, size 50in. 
by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed Wh'to Twilled Blankets, © 
thick, warm, soft, and comfortable, well 
“finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in. 


Large Coloured Shatiand Blankets, 
ory durable quality, soft, warm, and 
comfortabla, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

- % Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, 
splendid durable quality, size 82in. by 
» tin, weight 5lbs. Very warm. 
{2 Cream-Coloured Warm, Fine Quality 
Crib Blankets, soft as velvet, wash well, eS 
! and beautiful finish, full size. 12 White Bodroom Towe's given 
Ail orders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. with each Parcel. 


‘ustrated Bargain, Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, &c. 
Post’ Free if, when writing, you mention “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 30/9/1909: Address— 


|" FAHODGSON & SONS .222%%"sst'sctin WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS, 
| SRERRenmensnspa ORA N  E AE S ES 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER. 30, 1909. 


ENTERED at? 


Sviriouans” Wath, [Price Onze Penyr. 


THEREFORE BEST. 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE 


(WORCESTERSHIRE). 


“VASELINE” 
HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It lets the hair grow. No forcing, ; 
no weird massacing, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be per- } 
formed with ‘* Vaseline”’ Hair Tonic. It lets the hair grow by . 
removing all obstructions, by killiag all harmful germ life. “Tt penetrates the scalp, 
and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair. 
so that it can fight through. 

“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered , 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant j{ 
life. It is both a skin and hair food. 

“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petroleum | 
delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best | 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets | 
the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/-, 2/-,and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable 
locally, a tris] bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom 
upon receipt of Postal Order. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘‘ Vase‘ine " Preparations, ; 
will be sent post free on application. ‘ 


The word “ Vaseline ’’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


‘Cuesesroven Mlanuracturine Go., 


142 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, 
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AYS’ FREE 7 
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Free. 
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Packed 


Write at once ‘ 
atalogue « 
) on sample 1 


x ers’ profits. ‘ 
GYVOLE GCO., ten! 
4B, Paradise St..ii..°' 5 


Told round the Camp Fire ! 


LT.-GEN. BADEN-POW: |! 


is the book that will make yr 
supremely happy. Get him . 
mow so that may learn 
latest hints on Scouting. 


Sold by all booksellers, price 
. with cloth cover, 28.; or port 
: for 1s. 3d. and 2s. ‘I 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON !:'' 
Henrietta Street, London, WV: 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are Inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All eommunieations should be “addressed to the Advertis: 
Manager, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 


Ky 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETR BOUGHT; SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND | TYPEWRITING. — Novelists, story-writers, ASTROLOGY. — Life H : ABT —k man 4h 
eall or forward by post; full value per return, of offer saves a year’s study; Frotoos highest speed. Mlus. | clergymen and others who require their iuahuscripes Partner described, Money Prospects, wae Sn ag Ate a: qeoonspenying 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, | booklet free.—Sloan-Duployan Assocn., Ramsgate. written, abould serid a pott-eard for terme to , &c., accurately told. Send Mr Gate, l-, | nervous weakness should rend for ili:-'! 
63 Oxford 8t., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, Mor: is, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, | and si ipod envelope Macems , Robertson | describing its successful treatment 11 
100 years). - ‘W. Bpecial reduction for long stories. Avenue, bargh. quly rational end painless method. 
INCOME TAX.—It you wish to avold trouble Bent sealed, post, free, two, 8184 pF 


STRENGTH: How Lest; How Regained.— | and nee, buy A Handy Guide to Income Tax = 
— Paap ad ee eee ree cing and |, 20, AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS — 


overcharge. Send | rearing of poultry for both Fleasure and prose may | ACwPaavanced student ie'* How go Take and Fore | ,SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICK: 


Interesting and instructive remarks to young &rid | Payers.” It will solve all 
middle-aged men on ‘‘ How Preserve » retarn, and 
Greate te Stwength, | a correct rp, ani th 


Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A | fourteen stamps to A. F. 8 wter, 17 Henrietta St. | fnd it m “Poultry Keeping, and How to Make it or tricke pe ure! 
Seth aa a epee ee | ———— | Bip u'r, ErWilow SK ey ada | ESSE ye’ sgn uring Ss"Bak eam, | Saree wT fees fe 
Men, <Bent sealed on recetpt hey Caio vampe ao : See, ee Az: Sowter, Pub isher, 17 He Cameras, Pies Films, be tive tricks whi seed Hittlejor 22 
. A » London, WX. 4 ‘ac. Revebegunc ttle troa by studying “‘ : 
Charies Gorton, 8 Gordonliotme . 25° PER WEEK AND UPWARDS fe: —— “x ‘ ves, Anting, x mi Be. we. t may Bielgntsand Pocket Tricks, by C. Lar i 
by ADVERTISEMENT WHITERS. Opportunities LUSHING OUMED. — Dro'ors fain 1? ‘Henvietta Street, London, W.C. Pent *| 2 to a 7. Sowter, Publisher, 17 He! 
for ambitious people. Prospectus,post free.—(Dept. 6), U1. Testt ts . Te ic? ie ous Londoa, W.C. 
AGENTS WANTED (either sex), Private Pere Devia Advertising Schoo!, 15 Oxford Street, 5 ! Gone a) Patera vens, 109 Carter = ‘ 
Xmas Cards: large commiesion ; book free.-Lesiere, | Loudon, W- i ___ | BB FOUR OWN MABTER and start the GB WETS, follaize,any 
: ¥ .. Remnant . Bxperience unnecessary. There’s | hairdye, inatantaneeus and harm!e-- 
ABSTROLOGY.— Kventa, Changes, Vortonate | , ONSURINGSEORETS.— List 1d.—D. Otto, | Honey Tal, Pitre Side, Mascheser | af irunet Faxore, 1/1; post f« 
BOON TO WBAK MBN. — Nervous end | Days, Business Suc , Matrimony. ‘Two amr > | Dresden House, North Fincaley, London. ouse, 17 Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 41 Museuwm Londen. 
Pb: _ Weskauaces, Lack id visor, Waricooele) sna en anden. ee 1/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, - 
Foote sof tentim partieniars, tae | Beieleh; creny Reed Cardia, B TRIPLE FOLDIN —Gardenit 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, TAN CSOME TRIPLE FOUDING | BUY DIRBOT.—Donega) Tweeds ang Irish 3 ee aie a eats Ma 


sent sealed, post free, twe stamps.—P. J. Murray, 7 oy Re, pf 1 ame 
: table for shaving, heir dressing, &c.; price 74,, post , beautiful range. Patterns, post free.— | ~ and Howto Make the *:- 
Southampton How, London, W.C. SUPERIOR SUIT LENGTHS which free. Money back if not satisfied. — Eyres Eta, Wray, Donegal. wT P Biddle Tt may be had for |< 


taffor will make up for you. Latest patterns. Wear | X Dept., Chesterfield. from’ A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Hens 


4. From 106 to 28-; or suits to measure London, W.C. 

PHYS! opx .— Thoroughly prac, | fronras-to 88h, Patterns &c,,(pist free, Groves & BILLIARDS .—How to play th If any- : = 
tieal inf on physica) culture for traini Lindley, 39 Cloth Hall Street, Huddersfield. LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in- | snewould take “The Game EB Yunerds ana How to 
and general health is given in Modern Physi struction in letter-writing. from applications for a | Play it,” by John , and play every diagram in PATENT CLEAN FRYER. * 
Culture,” by C. Lang N All the modern systems ettuation to love letters, or on any business or private | succession, he would soon get of the monotony of | bandie attached. Improved @ookery with 
gre Tpavileber, rd Henriette MBtreets POBT-CARDS trom photograph, 12 for %-. G. R.-™ Devereux gend 12 to Ae, Sowter, Free fe Of from 4 P sowter Publinhee, 1? Honricts Price 2/-, post free. ent wen imal 

. FF. o — |G. R-M. Dev 4 nd 12 ._F ir .F. wort Garstang , North West: 
London, W.0. ° ‘ Pranolg & Co., 298 Ludgate Mill, B. om Publisher, 17- Henrietta Street, London, W.C. * | Street, London, W.C. ete mi Se ” 


. Is made from the :pick of the world’s wheatfields. 
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The easiest and 
most delightful 
contest of brains 
ever invented— 


PICTURE 
COUPLETS. 


(See below.) 


TRANGMISSION AT 
Boox Rarss. 


No. 1002. 


A NOVELTY. 
“ Waat I want,” said the theatrical manager, 
a genuine novelty.” 
* Something realistic 2’ asked the playwright. 
“Yes; but I don’t want any real pugilists, or real 
naval disasters, or real live stock, or reat baktles in it.” 
The playwright looked wearily thoughtful, and, after a 


is 


pause, inquired : “‘ How would it do to spring something 
on the public with real actors in it ?” 
SOC 


“Writ,” muttered the washed-out individual, ‘ I’ve 
taken a powder fot my headache, a pill for my liver, and 
a capsule for my gouty foot. Now what puzzles me is— 
how do the things know the right place to go to after they 
get inside ?* 

SOC 

“ Wao is that big man ?”’ asked the stranger. 

“That,” replied the native, “is Mr. Pompus.”’ 

“Only plain ‘ mister’? Why, he has the bearing of a 
major-general.”" 

“Yes, and the over-bearing of a young lieutenant.” 


_——_ OC 
‘TWOULD TAKE SOME TIME, 

“You want me to tell the whole truth?” asked the 
witness. 

“Certainly,” replied the judge. 

“The whole truth about the plaintiff 2?” 

“Of course.” 

“Might I ask how long does this Court expect to sit ?” 

“What difference does that make ?” 

“It makes a lot of difference. I couldn’t tell the whole 
truth about that scoundrel inside of a week, talking all 
the time.” 


“TO INTERESTC- 
To ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. 


offered for the 
best Second Lines 


of a Couplet. 
Try NOW. 


(See below.) 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1909. 


THE FAME OF THE CITY. 


Mighty indeed was the City,a King held revel therz, 

And daily the sound of feasting and laughter rang on the air; 

Wealthy and proud were its mzrchants, their coffers were 
pilei with gold, 

But the poor within its giteways starved in that City old! 

For monarch, mzrchant, andj courtier turned deaf ears to 
their claim; 

The Wealth of the mighty City was the City’s world-wide 
fame! 


Day after day in his garret, wrote one unknown to fam:3 

They laughed at his earnzst warning, thzy mocked his 
noble aim}; 

At his ragg2d coat they jested, in palace and banquet-hall, 

But strong of heart and purpose, he toiled unheeding all! 


“Let him sing if he must,” they answered, “let him sing, 
are we to blame, 


Taat the Wealth of our migaty City is the City’s world- 
wide fame?” 


Years have rolled and the City has crumbled to decay, . 

Its halls are dust and the conquerors have borne its gold 
away} 

The market place of the people is silent,: deserted, grim, 

The Palace proud where the King dwelt, was burnt at the 
victor’s whim! 

Of the City’s wealth and splendour there is only left the 
name, 

But the re of the mighty Poet, are the City’s deathless 
fame 


ENtERrkD aT 
Stationers’ Harn. 


One Penny. 


AVOIDED THE WELCOME. 

Tue bachelor and the Benedict were wending homeward 
their weary way. 

“Ah, you lucky married man!” sighed the bachelor. 
“ Think of having a hearthstono, a real home, a waiting 
welcome. Look, there is a light in the window for you.” 

“Gracious! So there is,’ muttered the Benedict. 
“Well, there's only one way out of that; let’s go back 
to the club.” 

SOC 

At a meeting of Sunday School workers not far from 
Manchester a boy was put in charge of an extemporised 
washstand. A visitor, after a wash, asked if there was 
any charge. “No,” said the lad—“ but there's tips.” 


COC 

“IT wave known better days, lady,” began Fated 
James. 

“Yes, it’s a wretched morning, so cold,” replied the 
farmer’s wife. ‘“ But I’ve got no time to discuss the 
weather with you, bad as it is.” And she shut the door 
and left him. 

0c 
WHY DID SHE ASK? 

A CERTAIN man of rather a waggish disposition contends 
that his wife has no imagination. At dinner one night he 
chanced to mention a tragic circumstance which he had 
read in the evening paper on tke way home: 

It seemed that a passenger on a transitlantic steamer 
had fallen overboard in mid-ocean, and had never been 
seen again. 

“Was he drowned ?” asked his wife. 

“Oh, no!’ answered the husband ; “ but he sprained 
his ankle, I believe.” 


£100 


FIRST PRIZE: 


£50. 


Ture is no question that Picture Couplets have come to 
stay. The delightfully fascinating task of composing & 
rhyming line has caught the public fancy. 

As, at the moment of going to press, the first competition 
has only just closed, we are unable, of course, to give the 
names of the winners—these will appear next week. 
But we may say that, although we guaranteed that eo 
large a sum as a hundred pounds would be distributed in 
prizes in the first competition, the actual sum available will 
be in excess of this amount—which is all the better for tose 
who were wise enough to compete. 


EXAMPLE. 


When Jones dropped a match in the gunpowder jar 


The report of his doings scon spreal near and far. Or, 
He wished that instead he had Ut his cigar. Or, 
He slew from the earth and was banjzed 'ga'nst @ star. 


PICTURE COUPLETS. 


In the third column below is a picture together with the first line 
of aCouplet. You are invited to complete the Coupiet by supply- 
ing another Hine, the last word of which shall rhyme with the last 
word of the line given. In the example we have given you three 
alternative second lines, just to show you how easy it is. Now 


compose a line and send it to us. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

In the third column you will find the first line of a 
Picture Couplet together with a little sketch. What you 
have todo is to make a couplet by adding another line, 
the last word of which must rhyme with the last word of 
the line given. 

When you have done this, fill in your name and 
address in the spaco provided, cut out the entry form, attach 
to it a postal order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed to the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “Pote” in tho top left-hand 
corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, Sept. 30th. 
Those arriving later will be disqualified. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the form below, 
and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. must 
bo made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should bo crossed “ & Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each entry form. 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 3. 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order ..........0.ssccsccsecsece eueaeses eeeeetex 


When the Yankee explorer arrived at the 


Signed ...... c0bees cneomscceseceansnccoceesassensenssesecosensscor 
Address ......cccccecee ceevercorverecescceeescoreesenceecceces coeees 


900 000 100 208200209 ¢ 09 PFO COME on 000 000 000 000 000 100 200 Fecneence 


000000 000008 800000 000 100 008 222 008 ane cee eee + se cee ses ces ces eee 


A WEEK IN PRIZES. 


£50 In 


OTHER PRIZES. 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
one-half will be awarded to the sender of the line which is 
considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idva will be taken into consideration. If 
there are more senders than one of a line thus selected by 
the adjadicators, this one half will be divided amongst all 
such senders. 

The remaining one-half will be awarded in gifts 
amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

We guarantee that the amount available for distribution 
in this week’s competition shall v.01 be less than £100. 

The Editor will acccpt no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


When the Yankee explorer arrived at the Pole 
Sample second line—not to be used : 
He looked round in vain for a good fire of coal. 


That man who was starizg at you in the train this evening didn’t Know you. He only wanted to borrow your Ostober ROYAL, 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


—<_ 
—_— 


The Queen and the Petty Officer. 

Quen ALEXANDRA, as is well known, is an admirable 
sailor, and, like the immortal captain of the Pinafore, 
she is “ never, never sick at sea.” A rather amusing story 
is told concerning one of her many voyages across the 
Bay of Biscay during the time that she was Princess of 
Wales. 

On this particular occasion the wind spran 
and the rain poured down, while the seas wash 
deck. 

The Royal lad. 
was Cookie. a 
oilskin coat, went out on deck in the 
and in the driving rain. As she 8 
the deck-house she was noticed 
thought she was one of the lady’s maids accom 
the Royal party: He commanded her to go below, 


was anxious to see how the weather 


thering darkness 
in the shelter of 


"hut 


she refused ; then he talked glibly about “‘ striking on the | I—used to be a printer's 


rocks in such a gale,” and said that “ of course everything 
would be done to save the Princess of Wales and the other 
members of the Royal Family on board, but no one would 
have any time to Took after the lady’s maids.” : 

Next morning the adventure was the talk of the ship. 
for the Queen had always loved a little joke, and she told 
of the mistake made by the unfortunate petty officer 
with the most appreciative glee. He was unmercifully 
chaffed, and for some time was in a fearful state of anxiety 
as to what his Royal mistress could have thought of an 
insignificant person like himself who had spoken so 
freely to a supposed waiting-maid concerning the consort 
of the then Heir Apparent. 


Told of an English Purist. 


Dr. Joun Bascom, who was president of a famous 
American University, was a stickler for pure English. 
On one occasion, as a student was ~~ the Doctor's 
house, he called back, “ It’s raining cats an dogs.” 

“The rainfall is excessive,” immediately corrected 
the doctor. 

Dr. Bascom then ventured down the steps to determine 
the force of the elements and was thoroughly drenched 
by the driving rain. Hurrying back upon the porch, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Indeed, it is rai pitchforks.” 

The student glanced at the doctor | gtgpery who 
was visibly embarrassed because 0! his exaggerated 
reference to the storm. In confusion he dismissed his 
visitor, after giving him the use of an umbrella: 

On the way home the student ran into 8 rojection of 
an awning, which pierced a hole into the umbrella. 

The next day both men were planning explanations 
and apologies, the doctor for using “ pitchforks” and 
the student for ruining an umbrella. . 

Dr. Bascom lost no time in relieving his mind, but was 
interrupted by the grateful etudent, who saw the way 
to explanation made very clear, when he said : 

““ Doctor, the term you apelin’ to last night’s rain was 
correct. This, your umbrella, was struck by one of the 
descending pitchforks.” 


He Preferred the Drum. 


HERE’s & story told by an eminent M.P., but as 
it is against ek perhaps it would be kind to mention 
“In making the campaign in my district one year,” 
ee PT took along as an attraction 

ign, who was & famous 
e could arouse a whole 


Kitchener’s Reply. 


Since Lord Kitchener's promotion to the rank of 
Ficld Marshal. many stories about him have been going 
the rounds. But here is one which is perhaps new and 


e. 

Tt seems that a junior officer in a crack regiment in 
India was specially selected, because of his abounding 
sense of his own importance, to take charge of a remote, 
although at the same time 6 very peaceful and safe, 
hill-camp. The lieutenant’s wife, a lady of forcible 
character, was furious at the dispatch of her husband 
to this ‘‘ very dangerous ” station, and asked that the 
orders be cancelled. Full of courtesy, “K.” replied that 
“ he would have been delighted to fall in with the lady's 
wishes, but, unfortunately, there was only one other man 
in the British Army who could adequately fill the position, 
and that was himself. But, alas! he had other pressing 
duties keeping him in Simla.” 


Inepre against a fit of 


donning s sou’-wester and long ; 


grandfather! 
saw a portrait that greatly 


up | came into his e 
the | exclaimed. 


{ 
| 


| 


by 
hero 


Winston's Portrait. 

Cavrcnm, who recently created a sensation 
wearing s delicate pink collar in the “ House,” is the 
of this anecdote. He is fond of relating it himself. 

ly old soul looking into a shop window 
interested him. Turning 


Winston 


to another window- , he inquired who it represented. 
“ Oh, that’s Winston Charchill,” was the reply. 
** Where does he preach ? " 


“He's not a preacher. He’s 8 politician.” 
“A what?” 

‘A politician—a Member of Parliament.” , 
The old man slowly shook his head and a look of pity 
yes, ‘“ That’s too bad, too bad!” he sadly 
‘And he has such a good face, too {** 


Twain's First Cigars. 


A poctor has told Mark Twain that he smokes too 
much ; Mark Twain has told a ‘gentleman, who isn’t & 


by o petty officer, who | doctor, how he acquired a liking for the glorious weed. 


Mark’s story was drawled out like this : 
“You know—I—began smoking at—eight years old—. 
devil—in a little—village where 
there was a—tobacconist named Beegle——. This 
Beegle—said he would give—us devils—a cigar for every— 
unsold paper—we would give—him ——. We kept 
him _well—supplied—with—reading matter—used to 
i him—about—fifty papers—a week—in exchange— 
for as many cigars. 

“That's how—I learned—to smoke—. They were not 
—the best—cigars I have smoked—. But—they—were— 
good enough—to learn on.” 


| Rudyard Kipling and Autograph Hunters. 


| 


Durie the last year of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s residence 
in America, he became alarmed at the growing expenses of 
the establishment. and decided to keep a strict eye on the 
output. Accordingly he opened an account at & k in a 
neighbouring town, and paid all the household bills by 


any of these cheques were very small, ranging in 
amount from fifty conta to five dollars, and the shrewd 
Yankee storekeepers of the neighbourhood soon discovered 
that they could get more for them from autograph-hunters 
than they could from the bank. That was particularly the 
case when they attached a duplicate memorandum 
of the account. 

For example, a bill against Mr. Kipling for five pounds of 
cheese, accompanied by an autograp 
twenty-five cents, was a souvenir that commanded 8 fancy 
price. The consequence was that a number of the 
cheques never 
was greatly perplexed. He would send in his book once 
a month to be balanced and it would invariably come back 
aa Flag. nt to his credit than there ought to have been. 

Mr. Kipling was unable to account for the discrepancy, 
and attributed it to his bad head for until one day, 
when visiting Boston, he saw ono of his own cheques, 
given for a case of bottled beer, framed and hanging in the 
study of a collector! The first thing he did when he got 
home was to burn his cheque-book, and after that he 
insisted on paying all his bills in “ coin of the realm.” 


Three Highland Stories. 

Mr. Davip Macrag has published a little book of 
Scottish national humour. The three following stories are 
classics, which means they are very old. But re are 
worth repeating, as everybody should have knowledge 
of them. 

Many ye 
Highlander with cattle from the wilds of Loch Huron saw, 


sight. 
On 


in the side of a hill. 
* * * * ry 

There is an old story of a simple Highland lass, who had 
walked to Glasgow to join her sister in service. On 
reaching a toll-bar on the skirt of the city, she began to 
rap smartly with her knuckles on the gate. The toll- 
keeper, amused at her action, came out to see what she 
wanted: 

“ Please, sir, is this Glesca ? ”” she inquired: 

“Yes, this is Glasgow.” 
“ Please,” said the girl innocently, “ is Peggy in 2” 

* * * * * 


A Highland cottar, who had never seen gas, took up his 
quarters for the night in a small hotel in the city. In the 
morning 
rest. The man, who looked as if he were sick, replied : 
“T couldna sleep a wink wi’ your abomination of a gas wi’ 
its smell like to knock ye doon.” 

The landlord said he did not think the gas produced any 
smell, but if his guest thought it did, he should have put 
it out or got a servant to do it. 

“ And did I no’ blew it oot mysel’ ?”’ replied the man. 
“ But it only made the smell a great deal more worse 
than before.’ 


cheque for one dollar |. 


found their way to the bank, and the author |" 


the landlord asked if he had enjoyed a good night’s ! 


A_BRIGHT NEW FEATURE. 
QOQdd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. If mcre than one reader $ @ paragraph that 
is used, the penkni/e will be awarded to the reader witose 
contribution was received first. 


—_ A HINT ag POETS. 
discovery of a rhyme for orange is not an eas 
matter. Poositly the towing ian fragment will 
provide poets with food for reflection :— 

I gave my darling child a lemon, 

That lately grew its t stem on, 

And next, to give her pleasure more range, 

I offered her a juicy orange, 

And nuts—she cracked them in the door-hinge: 


ON A TOMBSTONE. 

TuEnx is a small and narrow tombstone in a churchyard 
somewhere near Glasgow which used to bear this 
inscription : 

JANET 


MACPHERSON 
She Was Thine. 
The tombstone is getting worn away, and someone 
seems to have chipped it. It now reads; 
JANET 


MACPHERSON 
She was Thin 


A SUBURBAN TRAGEDY. 
Tue thrifty man looks at his lawn. 
“That grass,” he says, “I'll cut at dawn”: 
prrrruertrrddrdte 


And this is how it looks, when o’er 
The lawn he runs his dull lawn-mower : 


| ee ee ee ee ee ee 


“T see,” says he, “ it’s merely bent,” 
And back he goes, though well-nigh spent s 
¥)))9)9)070700700)0)0) 


* Well, I'll be blessed! Confound such hay !™ 
He cries, “I'll go the other way ”: 
(CC COCEECOEECEEC 


Grown desperate now, the shears he snatches, 
And cuts the grass—in bits and patches: 
1—{ ((—1 ! -—)) 


Only to find next aay: at dawn, 
A dandelion-spangled lawn : 
prr1erre 


eeerrreisrs e* 
SNOWBALL POETRY. 
[Snowball poetry is infectious. The examples te 
ished the other week have awakened the muse in some 
of our readers, and the two following verses have reached us.) 
Two thirsty lynxes saw a pool, 
To get at which to drink 
They interwove their tails and formed 
A simple lynx’s link. 


—! ! 


An Arctic explorer once went to the Pole ; 
And the very first thing he saw there 

Was a bear without clothes on, which made him exclaim s 
“That’s the one thing I can’t bear, bare bear!” 


FROM AMERICA. 
[Here is another snowball poem which various United 
States papers have composed between them.] 
Farr Phyllis made a prett, cake, 
To please her papa’s palate ; 
Her parent put it on a stake, 
And used it for a mallet. 
. —Philadelphia Neics, 
And then she made a big mince pic, 
In manner new and novel ; 
Her father seized it with a sigh, 
And used it for a shovel. 
—New York Morning Journal. 


And then she stirred a pan of dough 
And made a mess of biscuit ; 
And passed them to her sweetheart, though 
He thought he wouldn’t risk it. 
—Marblehead Folio. 


She took some yeast, some flour and lard, 
And, true to duty’s call, 
She baked them in a lump so hard, 
Jt made a good baseball. 
—Richmond Baton. 


Some cookie next she deftly made, 
All sugared round the edges ; 
Her pa, in the wood-splitting trade, 
Found they made stunning wedges. 
—Fall River Advance. 


Sweet Phyllis made a loaf next night 
With wonder-working skill ; 
Her pa filled it with dynamite, 
And fired! The loaf's there still. 
—St. Paul Herald, 


the blues by buying the Octob:r ROYAL MAGAZINE (now on sale, pric? 4d.) 
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fps ft0l” of oValconry 


Lrrrze is heard nowadays and still less is generally 
tnown about the art of falconry, although the sportsmen 
who practise it are as keen as any other kind of hunter, 
and prefer a day’s hawking to the more popular pastime 

shooting. 

Roi te say, this is a form of sport for which long 
and care- 
ful prepar- 

? ation is 
Cc necessary, 
asit en‘ails 
the taming 
and train- 
ing of birds 
who are by 
nature ex- 
tremely 
D wild and 
shy. The 
trainer 
must, 
therefore, be a pains'aking man possessed of infinite 
patience, if he is going to command success. 

One of the noblest birds used by hawkers is the pere- 


A i ‘JESS 


JESS KNOTTED 

ROUND BIRD'S LEG' 
The jess is made of leather, «nd is used for 
securing the falcon to any point that is r quired, 


grine falcon, whose nest is found on the cliffs of the south | three 


coast of England, the coasts of Wales ani Scotland, and 
in of Ireland. When a nest is discovered, it should 


be kept under observation through glasses until the down | must be caught in 
of the young birds is replaccd by brown feathers, when | order to enter upon 


the time has come for taking them. 
They are captured towards nightfall, and at once 
pee off in a canvas-lined hamper with straw at the 
ttom, to the 
falconer. This 


4#------—- BOW-NET, 


| oo =>. -7 FALCON, 
accom- Bry --" Ue IT. 
plish the - 7 LINE. 
greater part of S 


their journey 

by night, and . 

should reach 9 #7 US a 

their destin. ane. SY «: 

ation in good 4 falcontrap. The bird alights on the bait 


condition noxt 
morning. 
Young birds 


and is inclosed in the net by a single pull on 
the line. 


are trapped, trained, and looked 
after for the sport of hawking. 


points marked A, B, C, in the first illustration. The 
portion between A and B is placed round the hawk’s leg ; 
A is pushed through B, and the other end (D) is then 
pushed through both B and A, thus making a secure and 
neat knot, as shown in the first illustration. The slit C 
is slipped over a swivel, end through the lower 
ring of this swivel a knotted leash is passed, by which 
the hawk can be securely fastened wherever it is 
desired. 

But to return to the young hawks. These are kept 
for a time very much like tame pigeons. The window of 
their new home is kept open, and on a board just outside 
the window their food is securely fistened every day. 
Thus, from the very beginning they get used to being fed 
at one fixed spot and at certain fixed times, so that even 
when they begin to 
make = short flying $ 
excursions they will 
alwayscome back for 


ther food at the 
accustomed hour. 
They do not learn a —=_—_= 
to kill prey for them- a[e 5 ance we 
selves until two or or THE GACK ‘OF 
weeks — after THE BIRD'S HEAD, 


their capture, and at 


about this time they ahs oe, Enos Be uy iia 


hood, ts used by the falconer to 
accustom the faleun to the human 
touch. It covers the bird's eyes and 
a new siace in their leaves its bill free, 

training. 

The method of catching adopted is with a bow net, 
illustrated in the second picture. This consists of a circu- 
lar net, some three feet in diameter, with a bent rod run 
through one half of its circumference. The remainder of 
the net is pegged down round its edge, and the bow-shaped 
rod is then f.Ided back on top of the pegged-out 
portion. 

At what will be the centre of the net when shut down 
a dead pigeon is peyzed on to the ground. A line fifty 
yards long is fastened to the how, and the trap is complete. 
When the hawk alights on the pigeon, a single pull on the 
line serves to inclose him in the net. 

The falconer now has to accustom his hawk to the 
human touch, and in order not to scare the bird unduly 
he puts a hood over its head, which, while leaving the 


taken in this way may fetch a price of from 20s. to 30s. | bill free, covers the cyes, and thus soothcs the fears of the 


each. 

The falconer probably puts them into a rough nest 
arranged on the floor of a loft, and having fixed jesses 
and bells on them, leaves them to their own devices for 
the time being. 


nervous creature. ‘The Indian hood shown in picture 
three will convey some idea of the hood’s appear- 
ance. 

The next lesson is with the “ lure,” in this case a dead 
pigcon or fowl, which the falconer gives to his hawk, and 


The jess is a strip of leather with three slits in it, at the | when it has taken a bite or two, throws the dead bird to 
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hampion Jockey 
of Fifteen 


3chind the Scenes with Frank Wootton, 
the Leading Jockey of the Day. 


C 


ii} 
1. 


Master Woortrtox, who has already secured a substan- 
tial lead of winning mounts from his nearest opponent 
in the course of the year, must reccive so much fulsome 
adoration from his many admircrs and followers that it 


would not be in the least surprising if the lad were to suffer | 


from an attack of “swollen-headedness,”’ a disease, by the 
way, which is not uncommon among Knights of the 
Pigskin. 

As a matter of fact, however, such is not the case at all, 
as a representative of Pearson’s Weekly, who paid the 
crack lightweight a visit at his home at Epsom, a few 
days before he met with his accident, soon found out. The 
leading horseman of the day is absolutely devoid of all 
“side.” Wootton is just a jolly, healthy-minded boy, with 
a pronounced partiality for all games dear to the heart of 
every normal youth. . 

On being questioned as to his suspension last year, 
young Wootton acknowledged that he was” intensely 
disappointed; but, like a philosopher, the little chap 
took his misfortune in good part, and is evidently firmly 
determined to leave no stone unturned to make up this 
year for last year’s misfortune. 

“Every day Frank turns out at six o'clock or there- 
abouts,” said his father, Mr. R. Wootton, the famous 
trainer, who has trained horses with considerable success 
in both Australia and Africa, as well as England, “ and 
hardly a morning passes that he does not ride in several 
gallops. 

Wasting Not a Hard Task. 

“Fortunately,” the presiding genius of Treadwell 
House continued, “ Frank is so energetic, and is always 
on the go from early morning till nine o'clock. or there- 
abouts, his bedtime, that considerations of wasting arc 
not considered necessary. . 

_ “He has, indeed, only had a couple of Turkish baths 
in his life, and, as an example of the amount of travelling 
ho does during the flat-racing season, I may say that 

| season, when ho had several mounts in Ayr, and 


THE ROYAL 


| 


later on in the week down south, we spent two whole 
nights in the train, never going to bed at all, but the lad 
never turned a hair, and was as fresh as paint at the end 
of this very arduous week’s work. 

“He rode his first winner, Kempsey, at Germiston, 
South Africa, at the age of nine, ant a few months later 
carried off the much-covete] prize, the Goldfields Handi- 
cap at Johannesburg, on Centurion. And, well, since 
those days I think I can truthfully say that he has never 
looked back. 

“On the first actual mount he had in public he finished 
unplaced ; he was second on the next occasion ; and third 
on his third ride. Thea came his first winning mount, 
which, by the bye, was in a pony race. In the Transvaal, 
you know, pony races ar2 sandwiched in between horse- 
races in the afternoon’s programme. 

““When a mere ‘bit’ of a lad he showed so great 
promise that, as in Australia, which was our home in those 
days, boys are not granted a license until the age of 


fourteen, I crossed over to South Africa, where this | 


‘age limit’ docs not apply, so long as a jockey rides for 
his own stable, and there we settled down for a time. 

* Before he came to England Frank had ridden no fewer 
than seventeen winners, which, for a mere youngster, 
standing little higher than the top of a dining-room table, 
was not so bad. 


Absolutely Fearlcss. 

“Nerves 2? No, tho lad Joesn’* knew what nerves are,”’ 
continued his father, ‘‘ but then,” he added, pulling 
reflectively at a long cigar, “it is well to remember that 
he is not allowed—neither, fortunatcly, does he show any 
inclination—to develop bad habits, such as smoking and 


| 


drinking, which have caused the ruin of so many lads 
who, but for these vices, would assuredly have ‘ trained 
on ’ into great artists, 

“T have a sort of notion, too, that we might possibl 
not hearso much about the dangers of race-riding rw, 
‘wearing the blue ribbon’ were more popular than it 
seems to be these days. 

“Wild horses would not drag from me the name of a 
certain well-known owner of horses at whose residence, 
during his five weeks’ suspension last year, Frank was 
staying in order to ‘keep his hand in. But, anyway, 
one day on returning from exercise a local pack of harriers 
galloped right across the lawn, and into a neighbouring 
meadow hot on the heels of their quarry. 

“The excitement was too much for the lad, who at 


the ground, the hawk, of course, promptly following. 


Telling how the wild and shy birds After this the falconer puts his bird on the wrist of ar 


assistant, anc 
himself retires 


At a signa! 
the assistant 
lets her fly, 
and she at 
once makes foi 
the lure, whicl. 
the falconer 
will hide from 

The fitcon here has just delivered the teal jer as she 

@ fatcl stroke. comes close tc 

. him. Upor 
this she will mount high in the air above his head. 
descending when the lure is again brought into view. 
By these means she learns to rise high when looking for 
her quarry. 

Lessons with a dog will probably follow, the hawk being 
loosed when the dog points to birds, which will be put 
up by the falconer himself. From now on the hawk’t 
development will be more or less a matter of temperament, 
her excellence or otherwise depending upon the nature 
of the bird. 

The hawk’s actual methods of pursuit and attack ar: 
pretty well known, and can be seen 
anywhere in the country by those 
who are patient enough to watch 
for them. They consist roughly in 
rising above tho quarry and then A 
swooping down like a thunderbolt 
to strike a deadly blow in passing. 
The fourth illustration shows a 
hawk and teal after a fatal stroke. 

The falconer devotes great 
attention to the well-being of his 
hawks, and even a broken feather 
is not allowed to pass unnoticed by 
him. The last illustration shows a 
very ingenious device that is 
adopted in such cases. It is called 
imping, the imping-needle being a 
three-sided necdle filed from soft 
steel wire. 

This implement is dipped in brine 
and then fitted into the feather 
which it is intended to graft on 
(A in the picture). The lower half 
of the needle is then thrust into 
the quill of feather B until the two 
feathers join like one. The briny 
needle will rust a little, after which nothing will shift 
the two feathers apart. 


An imping-needle. 
This needle has thres 
sides, and is used 
for yrafting together 
broken feathers, 


once started off at full gallop in pursuit of the hounds, 
and, being unable to turn his hack in time, he actually 
had the misfortune to gallop over one of the hounds. 

“*Hi there, youngster!’ shouted the master. 
‘What on earth do you mean by riding over my dogs ?’ 

“**Pon my word I’m very sorry, sir. I am indeed !’ 
replied young Wootton when, at last, he had managed 
to pull up his hack; ‘ but I was unlucky, otherwise I 
should have galloped over the hare instead of the hounds.’”” 

In the non-racing scason the champion Knight of the 
Pigskin of the day, whose earnings in riding fees alono 
are estimated at £5,000 a year, retires altogether from the 
white glare of publicity on the racecourse, and turns his 
attention to reading, writing, and arithmetic and other 
scholastic tasks. 

“* But I don’t mind telling you,” the little fellow added, 
as he bade good-bye, “ that I would much rather steer @ 
horse on the racecourse than a pen on a copybook.” 

— oe So oo 
“T UNDERSTAND you were carried away by her singing ?”” 
“Well, not quite that. I was driven away by it, 


though!” 
——_»- §--—_—. 


g “T am so glad your sister enjoyed her visit to us, Mr. 
mith.” 

“Oh, well, she is the sort of girl who can enjoy herself 
anywhere, you know.” 

SS 

u “Do you think he is really in love with you?” asked 
Mand. 

“T don’t know,” answered Mamie. 
but his letters don’t sound a bit silly.”’ 


2 
SS. -e 


ALL IN A NAME. 


“He says he is, 


iy Mea ! ” 

No answer. 

“ Maggie!" he callol softly. 

Complete silence 

“ Madge ! ” 

Not a sound. 

‘* Margaret !” 

Then he whistled softly before making his final effort: 
“ Marguerite !”’ 

And a flute-like voice replied in the distance. 
“ Yes, darling !”’ 


y ZINE is the best magazine for everybody and anybody, so don't try to do without it. 
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GOT EVEN. 

W-=y Wilkins first established his eating-houses the 
aniform price of a meal was Is. On a certain day a 
travelling man stopped and called at the lunch counter 
for something to eat. An excursion party had just 
cleaned up most of the eatables, so the only thing the 
waite could offer was a picce of bread and cheese. 

Being hungry, the man ordered this, but was surprised 
and angry to learn that the price was 1s. When protesting 
to the waiter against paying so exorbitant a price, Wilkins 
entered. : 

Tha man at once made his complaint to the proprietor, 
who, though at first inclined to reduce the regulation price, 
finally, because of the traveller’s aggressiveness, charged 
him tho full amount. 

The man paid and went his way. 

4. week later Mr. Wilkins received a parcel from the 
country marked ‘Carriage forward, 23." Opening it 
he found four bricks and this note : 

“ Dear Mr. Wilkins,—I think you charged 
for that bread and cheese.—JoNEs.” 

Smiling over the way Jones had played even, he 
promptly forgot the matter. So when, a week later, he 
got another parcel marked ‘“‘ Carriage forward,” he 
promptly paid the charge of 2s. 6d., and, opening, read: 

“* Dear irr. Wilkins,—I still think you charged too much 
for that bread and cheese.—JoNES.” 

Time . Some two months later he received 
a parcel marked ‘ Carriage forward, 3s.” Mr. Wilkins 
had certain interests in the town from which it camo. 
He paid the charges, and, opening it, found the inevitable 
bricks and this brief note : 

“Dear Mr. Wilkins,—After ie the matter over 
for three months I can come to no other conclusion but 
that you charged me too much for that bread and cheese. 
—Joners.” 


FOOTBALL JINGLE 
NO ENTRANCE FEE, 10 PRIZES EVERY WEEK 


During the present football season we intend to give 
away Ten Season Tickets every week for any football 
grounds that the successful competitors may choose. 


me too much 


All you are asked to do is to complete the following 
Football Jingle about the well-known player, 
Mr. Meredith. 

« 4 lad of pith 
Is Meredith,” 


In Manchester they e-ys 
Whene’er he shcots 
You bet your boots 


Oeercoroes Oeeeereeeescreceeeeeee Or eceeeeees 


When you have thought of a suitable last line for the 
unfinished Jingle, which must, of course, rhyme with 
the third line of the Jingle, write it in the space 

rovided below and fill in on the entry form the name 
of the football club for whose ground you would like a 
Season Ticket. 

Next week we shall give another Football Jingle, and 
we shall offer Ten more Season Tickets to readers who 
send in the best last lines. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST CCMPLY. 


1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed form below or they 


w.ll be disqualified. If more than one att2mpt is made, each mus’ 
Lb: written on a separate entry form. 

The envelope containing the coupon or counons must te addr ssed 
to the Editor of ‘* Pearson's Weekly.” Hearict‘'a Street, London, 
W.C., and must be marked “ JINGLES ONE" in the top left-hand 
corncr. 

Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursd.y, 
82} tember 30th. 

& The Ten Season Tickets will be awarded to the ten senders of the 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by 
whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 

The Editor will ec:ept no responsibility in rezarl to the losa or 
nou-dellvery of any attempt submitted. No correspondence will 
be entered into in connection with the Competition, and telegrams 
will be ignored. 

The published decision is final, and competitors may only enter on 
this understanding. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. 


a 


NO. ft. 


“A lad of pith 
Is Meredith,” 

In Manchester they cry; 
Whene'er he shoots 
You bet your boots 


wee es eee ereccncccnrncnennnenneenccceccs cess ssesersceree a 


L agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Signed ,coosseccesessceceesserscee sce ers cesses ace eeees 


Address 


000 000 000 000 C00 000 00 000 000 000 000 900000 008208 


errrrrrrrrrrrr rir or 


dovccscccccescccns 100000 ceesse ses coe sas see sen seeses sescoeseeses een ces 


I should like a season ticket for the 


= 


seo -scececcoceeseeees FOOtDAl! Ground. 


peeceeseecec sce es-ne 


Charce is a fine thing. 


—— 


ToEez are fourteen 
different ways in which a 
ood banknote can be told 
m a forgery. Nobody 
outside the Bank of England 
knows all these, not even the 
cashiers of other banks, and 
very few people know half: 

But though some of the 
tests are very secret indeed, 
as the Bank naturally prefers to keep, so to speak, some- 
thing up its sleeve, there are some that should be Enown 
by everyone who wishes to protect himself against 
forgerics. 

Look, for instance, at the top left-hand corner of your 
note. There you will find a picture of a female figure 
representing Britannia, with a background of sky, land, 
and sca. Ina genuine note all three are composed of thin 
horizontal lines, those forming the land being thicker and 
blacker than those that make up the sca, while the lines 
of the sky are very faint. 

Falis Between Two Stools. 

This is where the forger usually blunders: Ina“ flash ” 
note the faint lines usually come out badly blurred owing 
to the crinkliness of the paper. And tough crinkly paper 
is necessary, of course, if the forgery is to take in even 
the most inexperienced. 

Tne forger, then, usually falls between two stools. 
Either he produces a blurred background on the Britannia 
medallion, or his paper is not a passable imitation of the 
genuine. 

The paper itself is a good test. A cashier can tell a 
good note in the dark, simply by the feel of it. Long 
practice and a trained touch make him almost 
infallible. 

Examine the edg2s of your note. Every genuine note 
has three rough, or ‘ deckle,” edges, and one smooth edge. 
The reason is that banknotes are printed in couples, and 
then placed in the “ guillotine,” to bo cut in two. 

One of the bottom corners of the note should be thinner 
than the other. Try this and you will see. 

The five-pound-note is, of course, the most common. 
Well, here are two useful tests. Look at the “i” in the 
“Five” that you will find in capitals in the left-hand 
bottom corner. Halfway down the broad white “i’ 
and on the rigut-hand edge of it, there is a tiny tick. A 
little pin-point of white runs out into the darker back- 
ground. 

Above the cashier’s signature, too, in the right-hand 
bottom corner of the note, you will find the word “ of” 


Tue present position of 


the professional football 
player as rogaris money 
matters is the greatest “ § 


anomaly in our so-called £3 
realms of sport of to-day. ¥3 
It is as ludicrous as it is 
ani as absurd 
as it is illogical. Briefly 
it is that no man, what- 
ever his skill and audience- 
attracting ability may be, may receive in wages more than 
£4 a week, or £28 per annum ; that he shall receive no 
bonus out of the thousands of pounds which he helps 
his club to take every season, except in exceptional 
circumstances, and then only by special permission of 
tho Football Association ; that he may not have a benefit 
until he has entered upon his sixth consecutive season 
with a club; and that his share of any transfer fee— 
and £1,000 is no uncommon amount in this connection— 
shall not exceed ten pounds. 

Such are the present restrictions laid upon the 
professional footballer. That he is an expert performer 
in the most popular and the biggest moncy-making 
outdoor entertainment extant, that his first-class, and 
therefore wage-earning, career is generally under rather 
than over ten years in length, ond that he is particularly 
liable to serious accident, are matters which co not 
count with the restriction makers. All that matters to 
them is the getting of the greatest value for the least 
expenditure. 

The Boot on the Other Foot. 

For the last few years, thanks to the stupidity and 
unbusinesslike lack of combination among their employees, 
they havo succesded in doing this. They have exploited, 
to their own ends and benefit. these emplo: ; they have 
“run” football and footballers absolutely to their own 
profit. Now it looks very much as if the boot is going to 
be put on the other foot. and put on with a vengeance. 
Tho footballor has awakened to the fact, among other 
facts, that he is the most grossly underpaid of all men 
who make their living out of athletic skill. 

Tho first-class professional cricketer, for instance, 
makes far more moncy out of his profession than the 
footballer over does. 

The great majority of cricketers are paid a weekly wage 
all the year round of between £1 and £2—the amount 
varies according to the financial resources of the county 
club and the worth of the individual player. Let us 
put the average wage at thirty shillings, or £78 per annum. 
Add to this twenty matches—not an extravagant estimate 
this—ten at £5 each, and ten at £6 each (£5 is the usual 
rate of payment for a home match, £6 for an away one). 
This gives us £110. 

Talent moncy or bonuses should easily represent 
another £10 at the least to any average cricketer, and 
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“G Tests for 
=K7% Banknotes | 


Sq WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


written in small lettering: 
The upper half of the “f” 
is looped, the bottom is only a 
thick, straight line. At the 
lower end of this, at the bot- 
“tom of the “‘ f,’’ there should 
be acleft. The “f,” inshort, 
from a These two, as well ag 
more minute dots and ticks 
which can be found elsewhere in a genuine note by the aid 
of a magnifying glass, are valuable tests, but the feel of 
the note and the edge are more important nowadays 
when every forger is an expert photographer. Thise 
minute dots and ticks are all, however, intentional, and 
not due, as one might think, to faults in the printing, 
But though they can almost all be discovered by photo. 
graphy, they aid the Bank by increasing the intricacy and 
expensiveness of the machinery that the would-be forger 
must use. 

The manufacture of the paper used in banknotes has 
always been in the hands of one firm, that of Portal 
The printing itself is done on the Bank premises. 

The watermark, too, is a valuable test. The genuino 
watermark, with its parallel waving lines and its contrasts 
of light and shade, has never been successfully imitated: 
In a doubtful case the note should be moistencd. The 
watermark ought then to turn dark and stand out 
prominently. 

Cancelling a Note. 

The life of a note averages sixty-three days. When s 
note is paid into the Bank it is always cancelled, however 
new it may be. The cancelling is done by tearing off the 
cashier's signature the moment the note is handed across 
the counter, A day's signatures often amount to a weight 
of twenty pounds. 

The note, thus mutilated, is preserved at the Bank 
for five years. Then it is burnt in a furnace. This 
expensive bonfire consumes 420,000 notes a week. The 
stock of paid notes for five years, waiting to be burnt, is 
about 90,000,000 in number ! 

But, on the othor hand, 60,000 notes are printed daily. 
The average value of the notes in circulation, that 1s, 
actually at any one time in the hands of the public, is 
about thirty million sterling. 

In spite of the gigantic number of the notes that pass 
yearly through the hands of its cashiers, it is the boast 
of the Bank of England that never once have they Iet a 
forgery pass, however successfully it may have deceived 
the outside public. 


odd matches for the M.C.C., 
for clubs or private “house” 
teams, in the various cricket 
festivals, and so on, ought to 
be worth £20 a season. 

The cricketer has, of 
course, expenses that the foot- 
baller has not, but the fact re- 
mains that the former makcsa 
as much money in four 
months as the latter does in 
eight. Also, the cricketer’s job is a far more lasting one ; he 
can look forward to a benefit worthy its name—I suppose 
the average cricket benefit is ten times more valuable than 
the average football one ; and there are “ plums ” such as 
Australian or South African winter trips, Players and 
Gentlemen matches, and Test matches—at a fixed fee 
of £20 each—for the more skilful. 

Billiard Players Make More. 

Even the Australian “amateurs” make more than 
double the sum out of their four months’ cricket 
here than the greatest of our professional footballers 
made between September and April last! 

First-class professional golfers, too, would consider 
themselves utterly inadequately rewarded if their yearly 
income from fees and prizes only reached £208 ; while the 
expert professional billiardist—although I admit that 
he is more happily situated in regard to number of rivals 
than is the footballer—would certainly retire from 
billiards as his means of livelihood if there was not a great 
deal more money than that in it. 

The professional boxer, the Northern Union Rugby foot- 
baller, with his “ work found ” and his “ lump sum down,” 
for signing-on, in addition to his football wages, the 
American baseball player—the skilled pitcher gets his 
£1,000 a year thero—the Spanish bull-fighter, the jockey— 
all these are on much the same plane as the professional 
footballer, ‘a all are free to sell their talents in open 
market to the highest bidder. 

But the footballer, the man who, bar the jockey, is 
above them ail in his capacity to make money for his 
employer, is hedged round with a multitude of the most 
unfair and untenable financial “thou shalt nots” 
imaginable. 

There are various callings in life in which a minimum 
rate of wages is prescribed, but football is the only ong 
I know that has a maximum rate fixed. 

No wonder the footballers are sick of it at last ! 
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A Striking Contrast. 


of 


Country Epitor: “ Jim, I understand that old stone 
building at the cross-roads is to be torn down.” 

The Printer: ‘“ Yes, they begin to-morrow.” 

Country Editor: “ Well, just slip around and put 4 
live toad in the wall. We must have some sensation to 
fill up with this week.” 


Jump at it, 
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West ENDING 
Serr. 30, Lvv9. 


WE were home- 
ward bound from 
the Cape, and the 
linerTuscany 
churned her way 
through the 
ocean. 

We were only a 
few days from 
England now, for we had left Madeira, a mere phantom 
island floating on a sapphire sea, in our wake. 

The morning had been spent in the exhiiarating pastime 
of ship’s cricket, with the result that I bad knocked one 
ball into the engine-room and another overboard. I had 
further distinguished myself by winning the pool on 
tho oar run, and, as in duty bound, had stood drinks 
round, 

We were a mixed crowd, including some journalists who 
had been out to the first Test Match at the Cape, scme 
miners who had made their pile, and a couple of wealthy 
Johannesburghers who were coming over to see what 
London looked like. 

We were all good at spinning a yarn, but it fell to the 
lot of Halford, one of the Johannceburghers, to tell the 
story of a epoof. 

e lay back in our steamer chairs in the big patch of 
sunlight on the upper deck, gazed at the swirl of the 
water from the vessel's side, and felt that it was a fine 
thing to be alive, 

We had picked up an outward-bound boat fitted, like 
ourselves, with the Macecind wireless apparatus, and some 
interesting bits of news had been flashed across the waste 
of waters. 

We had learnt the winner of the Derby, the latest 
London sensation, consisting of a first-class West-end theft 
of diamonds, and a terrifio conflagration in what is known 
as the City fire zone round Fore-street. 

“Marvellous thing, this wireless,” ejaculated Laybourn, 
one of the Press johnnies. 

“Simply wonderful,” said Halford. “And, by the 
way, that reminds me of a yarn which I'd forgotten to 
tell you fellows. I suppose it’s that big blaze has put it 
into my head, together with the wireless message, for 
this story is concerned with both a telegram and a fire.” 

“Fire away,” said I, with a feeble attempt at a joke. 

“Whatever demerits the story may have,’’ Halford 
began, as he took a pull at hie whisky, “it poseesses thie 
one unusual and most charming characteristic to recom- 
mend it to your approval—it’s gospel truth.” 

“Cheers!” interjected Jeans, the journalist. 

“It’s a plain, unvarnished tale, as the bard says. 
Well, once upon a time——” 

“Don't be vague,” I ejaculated. “It makes it sound 
like a fairy tale. Give the thing a local habitation and a 
date.” 

“Right! Scene, the Diggers’ Club outside Jchannes- 
burgh; time, eighteen months ago; dramatis persone. 
Moses Isaacstein (storekeeper), your humble servant, and ; 
a crowd of the boys. The aforesaid Moses Isaacstein was | 
a cute specimen, very cute indeed, and ran a store, where 
you could buy anything from a needle to an elephant at | 
the most extortionate of prices, although he flourished | 
mainly on what he made out of drink and tobacco. 

“A’ slump had set in, however, and the luck of the 
minere was no longer in the ascendant. They had less to 
spend on luxuries, as the yield from the quartz was 
pretty poor, having dropped from near an ounce to a few 
pennyweights per ton. 

“Tt was then—when trade at the etore was slack—that 
the scheme must have come into the mind of Mr. 
Isaacstein. 

“Tt was growing late in the afternoon of a December 
day that he eat in a big armchair by the window in the 
Diggers’ Club, some mile and a half away from his store, 
which was down near the Golden Gorge claims. 

“Ho was an illiterate specimen, could neither read nor 
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A Tale of a Telegram. 


Ppoofed |e. 


write, even his own name; but he deluded himself into 
the belief that he had well disguised those infirmities 
and that there were none aware of his lamentable 
ignorance, 

“There he was wrong, and that error proved his 
undoing. 

“From the billiard-room of the club came the click of 
the balls and the cry of the marker, but instead of looking 
on and wanting to have something ‘on the game,’ Mr. 
Isaacstein stuck to his chair by the window, which gave a 
vista of the long, unlovely road that led up town, and 
chafed and grumbled in an irritable mood as he twisted 
the great diamond rings round and round on his podgy 
fingers and every few minutcs worried ‘the club servants 
with a repetition of the same question. 

“*Ts there a telegram for me? Is there a telegram? 
Let me havo it the minute it comes.’ 

“And then he would go back to his armchair by the 
window and grunt under his breath, and pull at his big, 
dirty, black meerschaum pipe. 

“He was so jumpy, fidgety, and restless that at last it 
got to be a joke in the club. His continual worrying for 
the telegram set come of the wilder spirits there on the qui 
vive for a spoof. 

“*By the Lord Harry,’ said Raleton, the devil-may- 
care spirit of the place, ‘we'll have some fun. We'll 
spoof the old chap. I can seo the game. He's on the 
mash. ‘The old ecoundrel’s got some appointment to take 
a girl to the theaire with the new “fit-up” show 
to-night, and he thinks she’s just given him the go-by, as 
she hasn't sent him the promised telegram when to meet 
her. It would be a joily good lark for one of us to go 
down to the shanty and send him a epoof wire, eh?’ 

“There was a chuckle of delight, for Moses Teaacstein 
was tho best hated man in the place. 

“A roar of laughter followed as the little coterie in 
the far corner of the club smoking-rcom concocted the 
spoof message and delegated one of their number to go 
over to the post-office—the one up town, not the little 
place down by the mine itself{—and send it off addressed 
to ‘Moses Isiacstein, the Diggers’ Club,’ and the message 
that they sent was : 

“So sorry cannot meet you to-night to go to the 
theatre.--Your own Matste.’ 

“Away went the man deputed to eend the message, 
while IJsazcstein still sat, growling and _ grunting, 
twisting his rings, puffing his pipe, and at intervals of 
every five minutes demanding if that ‘telegram hadn't 
come yet.’ 

“Tle was fer all the world like an impatient lover 
anxious for a meseage from his inamorata, and they waited 
in expectation for the development of the ioke. 

“Tt came in due course, and was something far more 
startling thin they bargained for.” 

Halford paused a minute and took a pul! at his whisky 
and scda, and we all followed suit; it was a very hot 
afternoon. 

“ By-and-bye, however,” he continued, “the telegraph 
boy, with a coloured envelope in his hand, whistled him- 
self up to the door of tho club and handed over a message 
addressed to the man who so urgently wanted it. 

“One of the club waiters came throuvh the smoking- 


| room with the envelope on a tray and calling: ‘Telegram 


for Mr. Isaacstein! Telegram!’ 

“Qld Isaacstein sprang out of his seat, dashed over to 
the man, and seized the envelope, while the crowd, who 
were in the know, gathered together in the corner 
chuckling, for they were perfectly well aware that Isaac- 
stein would not be able to read a single word of the 
message, and wondered how he would discover its contents. 
No doubt the wire he had expected was one merely giving 
the hour of a meeting, and he would be able to make out 
the figures, which would be all the information which he 
wanted cr expected. 

“To them, however, came a terrific surprise. He tore 
open the envelope with feverish haste, gave one compre- 
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hensive glance at the written words, as the heroine of @ 
melodrama on the stage doce at a four-page letter, 
and dropped back into his seat in the very agony of 
despair. 

“* Mein Gootness!’ he cried. ‘ Mein store’s on fire! 

“For a moment the little knot of men gazed at him in 
wonder, and then they all stepped nearer. What did this 
unlooked-for development mean? There was some sport 


here. 

“*What's the matter, Mr. Isaacstein?’ they queried in 
chorus. 

““*Mein Gott!’ ho repeated. ‘Mein Gott! I'm ruined 
—done for! Mein store's on fire! ’—and he fluttered the 
message in his trembling hands. It was a splendid piece 
of acting. 

“* Read it, read it!’ he cried. 

“Ralston took the telegraph form from him and read 
the message aloud : 

“*So sorry cannot meet you to-night to go to the 
theatre.—Your own Matsig.’ 

“There was a yell of laughter from the crowd. 

“*Vot—vot's that?’ eaid old Isaacstein, his eyes almost 
starting from his head. ‘Vot does it mean, eh! Who's 
Maisie, eh? Vot's it mean? Mein etore’s on fire, ain't 
it?’ 

“Tt means something rather fishy, I should say,’ said 
one of the others. The spoof seemcd to Have become a 
reality of serious import now, 

“*How do you know your store’s on fire, eh, Mr. 
Isancetein?’ he asked, with an ominous, underlying cross- 
examination note, it seemed, in the question. 

“*But it says it is, don’t it?’ he demanded. ‘Vot’s it 
mean, eh? Is it what you call a spoof—this Maisie— 
when mein store's on fire? A spoof, eh—a spoof?’ 

“*Spoof!’ echoed another. ‘Spoof! I don’t think 
you'll find it any spoof, Mr. Isaacstein, if your store 
does unluckily happen to catch fire to-day. I rather fancy 
that you'll find that it means arson; and what's the penalty 
for arson, boys, eh?’ he demanded of the crowd of men, 
which had closed in a circle round the now utterly 
frightened old man, who, with a wild terror growing up 
in his eyes and actually trembling hands in place of the 
simulated nervousness of a few moments before, clenched 
and unclenched his fat fingers in impotent despair. 

“* Anything up to seven years,’ chimed in the others. 

“Gott im Himmel!’ muttered the victim of his own 
avarice almost beneath his breath. 

“*Say, Dick,’ cried Ralston, ‘jump on your horse and 
ride down to the camp and see that Mr. Isaacstein's store 
is quite safe, will you? He'd like his anxiety relieved— 
wouldn't you, Mr. Isaacstein?’ 

“ Isaacstein only groaned 48 he tottered to a chair and 
collapsed into it, and the man addressed as Dick gave a 
laugh, dashed out of the club, sprang on the back of hie 
waiting eteod tethered with half-a-dozen others at the 
entrance, put spurs to the animal's side, and went off like 
an arrow towards the mine; but long ere he reached it a 
dark column of curling smoke mingled with lurid tongues 
of flanie shot up into the eky. 

““Mr. Moses Isaacstein’s store was indeed on fire.” 

“That's not at all a bad yarn,” said Jeans, as Halford 
finished and took a refresher. ‘But what was the 
dénouement?" 

“Oh, the usual sordid one of the criminal court. A 
trial for arson. A few weeks afterwards Moses Isaacstein 
stood in the dock, and the evidence of his anxiety for that 
telegram in the club proved his own condemnation. 

“His own unguarded expression, sworn to by half a 
score of men, of ‘ Mein store’s on fire!’ when he opened 
be mee wire, proved the case against him right up to 
the hilt. 

“Thera was no shadow of doubt that he was the 
incendiary, that he had himself carefully planned the 
outbreak of the fire which should happen while he was at 
the Diggers’ Club, where, while the estore was shut, he 
generally epent the afternoon. He naturally expected 
that someone would send the distressing news, and that 
was what he was so nervously awaiting. It was the spoof 
telegram that bowled him out.” ; 

“Clean bowled, middle stump,” said Jeans. ‘‘ What did 
he score?” 

“Three years’ hard.” 

“Serve him right,”’ I said. 
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A SENSIBLE MAN. 


man, cautiously feeling his way, “that you wouldn't 
be satisfied with love in a cottage?” , 

“Why not?” queried the fair maid. “I’m sure 
I'd rather marry the right man with an income of only 
£1,000 a year than a millionaire I didn’t love.” . 

And, having sense enough to see there was nothing 
doing in his line, the young man quickly faded away. 

—»p=__—_ 


“© AnD we have one baby.” said the meek man, who was , 


“Mind it?’ snapped the other party. ‘“ Of course 


not. Do you think J’m a nurse ?”” 
ee 


Jay: There are plenty of books telling how to save 
life while waiting for the doctor.” 
Kay: “Yes. What we nced is one telling us young 


THE BUSINESS SPIRIT. 

“T say,” cried the business man to the detective, 
“some fellow has been representing himself as a collector 
of ours. He has been getting in more money than any 
two of the men we have, and I want him caught as 
quickly as you can.” 

“ All right ; I'll have him in gaol in less than a week.” 

“Great Scott, man! I don’t want to put him in gaol, 
I want to engage him!” 


— +t 


doctors how to save life while waiting for the patient.” | 
1 


Orrice Boy: “I want to go to my grandmother's | i “Myrtle, what are your objections to marrying 
| Myrtle: “I have only one objection, Algy. I'd have 


| to live with you.” 


Jupax: “ And you, who remained honest until you 
were forty, have smirched your name and dishonoured 
yout family, all for the sake of three miserable shillings. 

Prisoner: ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, was it my fault that thore 
were so few?” 


funeral.” 

Employer: “I can’t let you go, and I don’t think you 
will be missed, anyway, as the last time she had a funeral 
there were fifteen thousand people there.” ——=— t= 

HARD TO HANDLE. 

“Tn1s book,” remarked the house-to-house merchant, 
as he dexterously insinuated one foot in the doorway, and 
smiled pleasantly, “is well-named ‘ The Mother's Guide.’ 


“J gupposs,” said the poor but otherwise truthful young applying for lodgings ; “ will you mind it ?” 


—— 
A TRUE BORN BRITON. 
A casuatty officer of a London hospital had to deal 
with a whole series of patients ey the ONE WAY. milled plessantly, © Weallnnmad She Meters 2 
chief “complaing ‘being dost. Per foreign body in aye,"| _Evety home into which the DAILY EXPRESS goee| iis vietin thoughttully examined the binding, and 
or CPB v porns ‘nile = a - ’ | will be found happy, well-informed, broad-minded, and | felt the weight of the book. Then she gripped it by the 
lan e intelligent. Watch it. edge with her right hand, and brought it down—whack !— 


i b itish navvy, 
At length appeared an unmistakable Britis y: on the other. 
To the astonished salesman, she appearcd to be trying 
p $24 to see how convenient it was to handle; but for what 
u 


furtively dabbing an inflamed eye with his handkerchief ; 
se ? 


he also was the victim of a dust particle. . 
As he camo up to the casualty officer remarked to his les 
“T don’t think I’ll take one,” she remarked at last, 

“I'm sure it’s no better than the ordinary slipper!” 


assistant, ‘ Another foreign body here !”” 
The patient resented she pci “Not me, guv’nor; Supplied by all newsagents for One Halfpenny 


true ’Ackney, born and bred, I am!” he exclaimed. per day. 
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Our Courts. 


“Swank” Defined. 
During a case at the Old Bailey recently the verb “ to 
swank,” which occurred in a letter, was defined to the 
judge as meaning “ to pretend.” 


A Scarcity of Goodness. 

“He is a good man when ho is not drank, but, unfor- 
tunately, he always is,” a wife declared to the Kingston-on 
Thames bench when applying for a separation from her 
husbend. 

Amusing Himself. 

“T never knew such a trick; I thought he had broken 
my neck,” said the wife of a Bradford carter who was sent 
to prison for two months. 

The complainant’s grievance sgainst her husband was 
that he took her by the feet, and stood her on her head 
outs.ae the door. 


Not a Suffragette. 

At Bow Street Police Court a stout, red-faced, muscular- 
looking woman was charged before Mr. Curtis Bennett with 
being drunk and disorderly, and assaulting a constable. She 
was ordered to pay two fines of 20s. each. 

The prisoner (glaring at the constable she had assaulted) : 
“You see what you have done, don’t yer? Why don’t yer 
lock up them Suffragettes, instead of pinching a hard- 
working woman like me? D’ye ‘ear? I ain’t no Suffra- 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that | 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. -~ 


They Differed. 

A commercial traveller, accused at Tottenham of being 
drunk, observed, “I was as sensible as you are, sir” 

“You were not,” the magistrate replied. ‘There is no 
sense in getting drunk.” 

The Reason Why- 

“T must admit, your worship, having one or two tonics, 
and being weakly constituted it affected me more than it 
would an ordinary man,” was a clerk's explanation at 
Lambeth for drunkenness. 

Working for Beer Money. 

During tho hearing of a matrimonial case 
transpired that the parties were only seventeen years 
when they were married. 

The magistrate asked the defendant what his wife earned. 

Defendant: “Oh, she does not tell me. She keeps that 


for beer.” 


at Leeds, it 
of age 


Deceived the Magistrate. . 
A very roughly-dressed man without a collar began his 


| evidence at Tottenham, with the remark: 


” 


“Tam a police constable, No. —— 

“What!” interrupted the magistrate, “you & constable ? 
I should have thought a policeman might have made 
himself look more decent before coming into court.” 

It was later oxplained that he was specially dressed as & 


gette.” (Laughter.) 


Picture Pars. 
A GRINDSTONE cut with a flat working edge or surface 


DOUBLE-FACED. 

very frequently becomes worn in the middle, as shown 
at Fig. 1. en this 
is the case it is a 
difficult matter to 
sharpen tools on it 
properly. An alter- 
native way is to cut 
the ea of the pie 
wit two ane 
surfaces as Showti FiGt 
at Fig. 2. In this way the grindstone wears better, and 
the objectionable hollow in its middle is avoided, 
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. A NOVEL SYRINGE. 
SyRINGING a preparation over plants that are infected by 
jnsects is a tedious occupation which can be greatly 
relieved by using the contrivance 
illustrated. This hand Bane 
fills itself, and, if a cient 
length of hose is employed, it is 
unnecessary to carry the pail 
from plant toplant. The plunger 
rod, B, is hollow, and, passing 
through the handle, connects 
with the feed hose. A and @ 
are two valves. Having forced 
out a charge the valve O closes, 
and this forms a vacuum inside 
the syringe. But only for a 
fraction of a second. e water 
in the pail rushes up the hose, 
through the hollow piston, and 
into the vacuum, and as_ the 
plunger is drawn further back 
the water continues to rush in 
° until the cylinder is filled. When 
the piston is pushed towards the nozzle, 
and the liquid escapes as in an ordinary syringe. 


FIG2, 


valve C opens | screen K. which, 


navvy to further detective work. 


& 


FOR NEEDLEWOMEN. 

Tae little contrivance shown in the drawing is very 
useful to ladies who work patterns in 
silk. Frequently many es are 
required, and by winding each shade 
separately on one of these winders much 
confusion and loss of time is prevented. 
Thus five shades can be wound on the 
one illustrated. They are made of 
material like ivory, about 5 in. by 4in., 
and ‘are provided with slits to hold 
the ends of the silk so that it may 
not come undone. Equipped with three 
or four of these winders the work-baskct 
could be kept neat and orderly. 

>__O0Cc 
THE VACUUM CLEANER. 

Tats drawing of a vacuum cleaner, although looking 
complicated, is very easy to follow. The vacuum cleaner 
can remove dust from carpets or railway carriages, 
curtains or books, and in fact do all sorts of house cleaning. 

f a hollow T-shaped standard 


The ap) tus consists 0: 

A, fed So 8 firm base. To each of the arms a glass 
receptacle B B is attached and secured to the standard 
by the crosspieco C. To the necks of these bottles er 


rubber tubes D D are fitted, having at the end a meta! 
box E E, which possesses 


a hollow handle. Atthe 
base of the standard is 
fitted another pipe F, 
which connects 
with the air- 
tight bin G, and 
the latter is 
joined to the 
pump H by the 
tube J. The 
bin G is divided 
by a canvas 
whilst permitting the air to be exhausted 
dust passing through, and 


‘Gipr es 


by the pump H, prevents the 
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Detective as Barber. 

A detective stated during a case at Brentford, in which a 
man named Tate was charged with using his hairdresser’s 
shop for betting, that he disguised himself as the barber 
after Tate’s arrest, went to the shop, and took betting slips 
from several men. 

Athlete at Eighty. 

In the Serpentine Lake, Hyde Park, recently, a veterans’ 
swimming race took place, when Mr. J. Classy, who is 
eighty-two years of age, won a fifty-five yards handicap. 
At the age of the winner it is quite extraordinary for an 
athlete to be successful in any branch of sport. 

Mutton Losing Hold. 

The demand for mutton in this country is tending to 
decline. Last year’s supplies were 18),000 cwts. short of 
those of 1907, and home supplies apparently did not supply 
the deficiency. Further, while the average price at the 
end of the year is 9d. a Ib, it fell below 8d. last 
lowest level of the past five years. The price of 


rapidly. 
Exciting Gardening. 

The earth sank in some gardens at Gornal Wood, near 
Wolverhampton, the other day, and swallowed fruit trees 
and vegetables. Men were digging potatoes in their 
gardens when the ground, hedges, and trees began to shake 
in a terrifying manner. The men rushed into their cottages 
and almost at the samo moment the subsidence occurred. 
The cottages were shaken so badly that some will have to 


be demolished. 


ear, the 
ef rose 


Qu” Half-a-crown will be paid 


Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, 


to the sender of each original illustrated par 


Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Who'll Buy them Overcoats ? 

Among the latest arrivals at the Zoological Gardens are 
two hairless dogs, the first the society has ever possessed. 
They come from Mexico, but owing to the uncertain weather 
they have not yet been shown to the pubic. 


Postage Stamp Wall-Paper. 

Mr. Richard Sharpe, a Bognor gentleman, has been collect- 
ing postage stamps for forty-four years. He has an entire 
room papered with them, and festoons of stamps hang 
across the 'room. There are about five million stamps in 
all, and their face value is more than £30,000. 


A Momentous Ride. 

Descending a hill near the Menai Bridge, on the main 
road to Holyhead, a cyclist collided with a motor-car and 
went completely through the window screen. The chauffeur 
was atunned, and the cyclist finished his aerial journey by 
falling into the lap ef one of the lady occupants of the car. 
Beyond slight cuts and bruises, he was uninjured, and 
walked home. 

Stung to' Death. 

Bees invaded a dog’s kennel at Bourne, Lincolnshire, 
recently, apparently mistaking it for their hive; and the 
dog, a large retriever, being chained up, could not escape. 
Its cries attracted the attention of its owner, who found 
the poor animal literally covered with bees, which still 
clung to the animal after it was released. Eventually the 
dog went into some water, and thus got rid of the bees, but 
was so severely stung that it died an hour afterwards, 
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Hard to Tell. 

A new version of ‘‘smoked in His Majesty’s pipo ’’ was 
suggested at the London Sessions in a case about cigars, in 
which Mr. Wallace, K.C., ordered that the defendants 
should pay equal shares of a fine. 

sn kin (who prosecuted): “ And the cigars will be 
forfeited ?” 

Mr. Wallace: “If they-still exist.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Bodkin: “Some of them do.” 

Mr. Wallace “I don’t know. They have been to the 
Court of Appeal.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Bodkin: “Oh! They will come back.” 

Mr. Wallace: “I don’t know about that.” (Laughter.) 


Against the Budget. 
At Old Street a policeman said that he was called to a 
political meeting, and saw a meek-and-mild-looking little ( 
woman trying to elbow her way through those gathered 


round the speakers. 
The Magistrate: ‘ What was the meeting about ?” 
Witness: “It was in support of the Budget.” 
“Oh, perhaps she wanted to speak in favour of it.” 
“No, she called out ‘ Rot 1’ *Shut up!’ ‘Chuck it!’ 


and otherwise interru : , 
“She must have conssientious objections to Budgct 


supporters, then. Is she known?” 

No.” 

The Magistrate: “ Was she drank?” 

“Yes.” 

The Magistrate (to prisoner): “ Pay half a crown, and if 
you want to speak at political mectings—go sober.” 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


is further assisted in this by the mushroom-shaped 

reader L. The work is done as follows. The pump 

, exhausting the air from all the vessels and tubes. 
produces suction at the only inlet, box E, and whenever 
that is applied the dust is drawn up and, passing through 
the tubes, is deposited in the binG. As the box is passed 
over any surface the work it is doing may be plainly seen 
in the receptacles B B, where the dust resembles a clou'l 
of smoke. Of course, the apparatus is capable of modili- 
cation either as to length of hose or shape and weight 


of suction box. 
0c 


SACK SHIFTING. 

Sacks of corn are moved from floor to floor in some 
flour mills in the following manner: A is a pair of trap- 
doors fitted evenly with :, 
the floor, They only 
open’ upwards, When 
closed they rest at the ends 
on strong joists. B is the 
hole through which the 
chain passes. O is the rope 
or chain which lifts the 
sacks. When the chain is 
attached to a bag the 
drum is set in motion and 
winds the sack up towards 
the particular floor at 
which itis required. When 
the sack has reached the 
right floor and has passed 
through the doors, they 
close beneath it auto- 
matically, and the sack is 
lowered to the floor and 
wheeled away on the little 
truck depicted by Fig. E. 


The chain being con- : 
then fastened on down below, 


Co! 
tinuous, another sack is 
and the process repeated. 


No Haircuts for a Year, 
The Oberammergau Passion plays will be given next 
pe from May 11th to September 25th. The burgomaster r 
issued a notice reminding the men that they must now 
let their hair grow. : 
Dropped in for Supper. 

While threo young ladies were drifting in a boat near 
the mouth of the river Avon, the eldest, who was resting 
on her oars, suddenly felt a sharp blow aguinst her shoulder. 
A fine salmon, weighing 14lb. fell into the boat at her feet. 
It was quickly dispatched with a stretcher, and carried 
home for supper. 

Dodging Penal Servitude. 

Known as “the Chinaman” because he resembles one, & 
man recently pleaded guilty at the London Sessions to 
having stolen a dog. He denied having stolen the dog's 
collar. If he had stolen the collar the judge could havo 
sent him to penal servitude, but as he had only stolen the 
dog he could only order him eighteen months’ hard labour 
—the maximum term for that offence. 

Brought Up as a Boy. 

« Frederick Adams,” aged 19, walked into the police- 
station of Council Buffs, Iowa, dressed in a blue serge suit, 

tent leather shoes, and jaunty straw hat, and looking 
fast an average good-looking youth. He said he was 4 
girl. “I have never been permitted to bea girl, When I 
was a child I wanted dolls, but my mother made mo play 
with tops and tin soldiers. I was trained with boys ana 
forced to take part in their rough games.” 

The police matron dressed the girl in feminine attire, and 
in her first attempt to walk she tripped in the skirt and 
went full length on the floor. 
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THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 
Evpentiy 4 grim tragedy has happened at the Beeches, 


Midham. 

George Courtney Blake, the master of the house, returning 
from presiding over the petty court sessions, finds that his 
wife, the Lovely Mrs. Blake, has disappeared. 

Cox, the butler, belioves his mistress to be in the day 


nursery with the baby, as the nurse Adams is out. Mr. 
Blake goes there and finds the place empty, but for his baby 
boy who is sleeping peacefully, yet on the child’s face, and 
scattered ee are spots of blood. 

Alarmed, he passes on to the night nursery, his wife’s 
sitting-room, and then to the bedroom, but still no sign of his 
wife. 

Summoning the butler, Mr. Blake asks for Mrs. Simmons, 
his wife’s maid from her infancy, and accuses her of 
knowing where his wife is. Mrs. Simmons d clares ste knows 
nothing of Mrs. Blake, thouzb, in reality, she kcows a great 
deal. 

On Mr. Blake leaving her, he sees a figure downstairs and 
calls out to the butler: ‘‘ Cox, is that Mrs. Blake ?”’ 

“No, sir; it’s Mr. Watson.” : 

Mr. Gilbert Watson is an old schoolfriend whom Blake has 
asked to spend a few days with him. 

“Why, Blake. What's wrong with you ?”” he asks. 

“Watson, I—I’m afraid that something has happened to 
my wife.” 

‘Watson does his best to pacify him. 

The house is searched from roof to basement and an exhaus- 
tive search is made throughout the grounds, yet no dis- 
coveries are made. 

Watson at last suggests that Blake shall ask the police for 
their assistance, but Blake is loth to do this, stating that he 
would rather do anything than bare his private life to the 
public eye. 

The two men dine alone, and after the meal Watson takes 
astro'l outside ; he goes down to the grounds below and makes 
his way along a narrow path which is among the trees. 

He reaches a rustic seat when he perceives a woman 
approaching him—Mrs. Simmons. 

She stops, and, addressing him by both his Christian and 
surname, beseeches that he shall leave the house first thing 
in the morning. She tells him that he had no right tocome, 
and that he alone is responsible for Mrs. Blake’s disappearance. 

She then hurries away. 

To Watson, it is all a riddle. A thought crosses his mind 
as to the woman’s sanity. 

He follows down the pathway in her footsteps and suddenly 
kicks ayainst something. Stooping, he picks up a miniature 
of Mrs. Blake, but he is unaware as to her identity. 

He thinks he has seen the face before. and puzzles his brain 
to discover where. Mrs. Simmons suddenly returns, how- 
ever, and claims the miniature, and Watson is obliged to 
give it up. as ie 

On returning to the house he enters his friend’s study. 
He finds Blake kneeling before a picture similar to the one he 
has just picked up. 

“ George,” he asks, ‘‘ whose likeness have you got there?” 

Blake lifts a haggard face: “It’s my wife, Gilbert, if—if 
I've not murdered her!” 

Watson sees that to let matters drift will make his position 
intolerable. He takes the bull by the horns and tactfully 
as':s Blake to treat him as a friend. and tell him all about it. 

Blake answers him in a despairing tone. He has quarrclled 
vith his wife over a certain matter and despairs of secing her 
alive again. He suggests a game of billiards as a source of 
c:itertainment, but Watson prefers to go to bed, as it is now 
nearly midnight. 

Blake escorts him to his room, and, once there, Watson 
azain racks his brain to discover where he has seen Mrs. Blake 
before, but again his memory fails him. 

Mrs. Simmons’ denunciation has unsettled him; he thinks 
possibly she may have mistaken him for someone else, As 
he paces his room he hears the sound of a woman crying as 
if her heart is broken. It sounds as though she is just outside 
his room, 

1e opens his door and stcps into the passage, but there is 
no one there. 

The following morning, while taking a stroll, Watson has 
two more startling interviews. 

Firstly, he is accosted by Miss Olive Norton, a beautiful 
young girl, who lives with her brother Bryan at Rogate, some 
five miles from Midham. Her motor-car will not go, and she 
secks Watson’s help. 

Learning who he is, she asks for news concerning Mrs. 
Blake, and tells him that her brother is madly in love with her. 

She believes he told Mr. or Mrs. Blake of his feelings the 
previous day, and that a scene occurred. 

Mr. Watson is extremely fascinated by her, and eventually 
receives an invitation to Rogate. 

His second interviow is with Edgar Halsey, whom he 
meets as ho is re-entering Blake’s gate. 

Halsey is a blackguard who was at Rugby with Blake and 
Watson. He was practically expelled, and now wishes to see 
Blake, or his wife, stating that he and Blake have had business 
together that the latter would prefer to keep dark. 

Blake secs him alone and returns to the house three- 
quarters of an hour later, in a towering temp>r. 

Three nights later he tries to commit suicide. and is stop 

by Watson, who enters his bedroom and takes a revolver 
from him. 
_ Blake’s mental suffering is terrible to behold, and Watson 
is moved by a sudden access of pity. “* Come, George,” he 
says, “ what's the real story of this business between you and 
your wife?” 


CHAPTER SEVEN (continued). 
Mr. Blake’s Love Story. 


“ Tuat'sthe trouble,” answered Blake. ‘“I—I’mnot quite 

sure. Let me explain. Do you mind my explaining ?” 
hod Tell me everything, man; all that you can. I’m begin- 
a want e understand.” 

“It’s just this. It sounds so simple, but it isn’t— s 
My wife, Doris. has been the only worn in the world te a 
I don’t think I realised that there were women in the world 
before I met her, and we were married.” 

““ Where did you meet her ? ” 

“ At a friend’s house. A dance was given, and she played 
the dance music at the piano. I—I scraped an acquaintance 
with her; I had to. Gilbert, do you know what love at first 
sight is?” 

Mr. Watson. thinking of the girl of the car, with the big 
eyes, and of his own absurdity, said nothing. It seemed that 
from his silence Mr. Blake drew an erroneous conclusion. 

“T see you don’t; it wasn’t likely. You're not that kind 
of man.” 

Mr. Watson flinched ; his friend was pressing him hard— 
especially when he continued : 

“No doubt you, in common with a large majority of the 
world, are of opinion that that sort of stuff is the most fantastic 
moonshine—nothing in it, ¢ --»pt—except what they would 
rather not understand.” 

““T’m not so sure of that. Don’t you take too much for 

nted—where I’m concerned.” 

“It’s very good of you to put it that way, Gilbert, but of 
course I know—you want to let me down lightly. 1 thought 
I was Phat kind once——” 

‘“* What do you mean by my kind ?” 

“ Incapable of falling in love at sight with a woman hired 
out to play dances on the piano at parties; but when I saw 
her I knew better. I never thought of marrying till then, 
and—I wasn’t a child ; afterwards, I thought of nothing else. 
I told myself that if I didn’t marry her there was nothing 
~~ worth doing. Odd, wasn’t it? You wouldn't feel like 

at. 

“*T wish you wouldn’t jump at conclusions, and keep on 
taking things for granted. I—I daresay I’m about as much 
of a man as you arc.” 

“I got her address, I called on her, I spun a yarn. She 
had rooms over a sweet-shop in the King’s Road, Chelsea ; 
she paid twelve shillings a week for them, so you can imagine 
what they were like—and she found it hard enough to pay 
that. She told me her story ; or, rather, she told me a story— 
in outline, as it were. I'd have given a good deal to have 
been able to take her straizht out of those lodgings on my 
first visit to her, to some place where folks are married. I’ve 
no doubt she saw what was in my mind, but she gave me no 
encourazement ; on the contrary, she kept me at arm’s length, 
and a little farther, in a way that showed she meant it.” 

‘* What was her name at that time of day ?” 

“© She told me that her name was Fergusson, that her mother 
had recently died, leaving her, unexpectedly, unprovided for, 
and that in consequence she found herself confronted by the 
necessity of earning her own living without having had any 
sort of preparation. I found her engagements, of a kind, 
and pupils.” 

“ Also, I suppose, of a kind. Did you ever pay any of 
their fees? the honorariums she received for her 
engagements ? ” 

“IT did. Gilbert, I couldn't let her starve—and she would 
have starved. I found out, from her kndlady, that her rent 
was in arrears, and that it had grown quite a habit with her 
to be face to face with her last penny.” 

“ And how long did that platonic state of affairs continue ? ” 

“ Gilbert, if you're going to sneer at me, I'll stop.” 

“I had no intention of sneering; I was merely wondering 
how long it was before you—told her things.” 

“7 asked her to marry me within a fortnight of our first 
mecting, and she refused. I asked her again and again and 
again; she continued to refuse.” 

“ Assigning reasons ?” 

“Of a sort—the sort which, to my mind, were not worth 
a moment's consideration.” 

“To a man in your state of mind they wouldn’t be.” 

“ But I could see she was softening. It wasn't so much 
what she said or did, as something which was in her face, her 
eyes, her manner, when we were together. It’s a queer 
story; at least. it seems queer to me, and a longish one—no 
doubt you think a foolish one.” 

“‘T wish you wouldn't be so cocksure about what I think. 
I tell vou again, I’m as much of a man as you.” 

“Then, one day, I verily believe before she meant it, she 
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said ‘ Yes.’ I fancy, in spite of the popular belicf to the 
contrary, that women often do say that sort of thing before 
they mean to, under pressure. When she said ‘ Yes’ to 
me, she—she couldn't help it. Gilbert, it was the happiest 
day of our lives. If you had seen her, if you had felt as I 
did! She wanted to back out afterwards. She had all along 
maintained that the idea of marriage between us was absurd, 
taking her stand on the fact that I was a man of position and 
means, and that she was a nobody. I held that if it was an 
absurd idea it was owing to the disparity in our ages; I was 
old enough to be her father nearly ; a man shouldn't marry 
his daughter—I said that was what she felt.” 

‘I suppose he shouldn't.” 

Mr. Watson was thinking of the girl with the eyes. 

“It made her angry when I said that, she maintaining 
that age had nothing to do with it; that really she was as old 
as I was—older; that years didn’t count—that other things 
counted. Once she told me that I was just the age at which 
a man ought to marry.” 

“Then why did she want to back out ?” 

“ve told you. In effect, because she wasn’t worthy— 
which, of course, was balderdash. At last I succceded in 
convincing her. We were married quietly at a church which 
was within a stone’sthrow of where she lodged.” 

George Blake paused. He began to move about the room. 
His friend eyed him with feelings which wero a blend of 
amusement, amazement, and even envy. For the moment 
Blake had thrown off the burden which bore him down, in 
the joy of harking back, even in memory, to that halevon 
time. He stood up straight, his head thrown back, the 
shadows gone from his face, in his eyes a light which made of 
him another man. His tone had chanzed; there had come 
into his voice a triumphant strain—a note of rapture 

““T was, as I’ve said, and you know without my saying, 
not a child when I was married, but I’d never begun to live 


till then. I was born on my wedding-day to a heritage of 
joy. Everybody who met me told me I'd become another 
man ; and I had. I had become a man; I was only a husk 


before. For three years I walked in the Elysian fields, 
which w more glorious every day; and when the baby 
came, that was the crown of all my joys—the top brick of the 
chimney. 

“They say there never was a marriage in which there were 
not differences of opinion. Ours was one until the other day. 
There are those who pretend that continucd, unbroken 
happiness spells monotony; ours didn’t—I'll swear to it. 
And more; Ill swgar that ours wasn’t a case of the French 
proverb cither—of the one who loves and the other who 
permits. I was as dear to her, every whit, as she was dear 
to me; I’m sure of it. 

“When a man has lived three years with his wife. he 
knows. I’ve had three good years ; if the statistics are right 
as to the share of happiness which falls to each man, that 
is something.” 

Again Blake paused, and his friend was still. Somchow, 
it seemed to Gilbert Watson that this man was on sacred 
ground, on which he himself had no right to trespass. 

“ Nothing happened, as I have told you, till the other day. 
You were coming. I told her about my mecting an old 
friend in Pall Mall, and how I should like you to come and 
see us. When she heard she was as cager almost as I was— 
which makes what follows more inexplicable. This is 
Saturday ; you came on Thursday ; on Tuesday afternoon I 
had business in Midham, our local town. Returning, I found 
Doris on her knees beside the bed, crying. To say that I 
was surprised would be but faintly to express my fcclings ; 
sho had never shed a tear since tho day of our marriage. 

“T’d only to look at her then to seo that she had been 
erying as if her heart would break. When I asked her what 
the trouble was, she put me off; I was conscious that she 

ut me off; for tho first time since our marriage she was 
<eeping something from me, which I had a feeling that I 
ought to know. She told me that there was nothing the 
matter—that she had a headache, that she had been silly, 
that I was to pay no attention to her silliness. 

“I knew better. I knew that something was the matter; 
I knew her too well not to be aware that all at once sho was 
not as she used to be. But I didn’t press her; I tlought 
that, in her own time, she would tcll me what was wrong. 
Qucerly enough, Gilbert, when I found her on her knees, on 
the bed, close to her hands was an cnvelope—one of my own. 

“Thad written to you that morning to tell you that the 
train by which you proposed to come would suit us very 
well, and that you would be met; I had begun to address 
an envelope, then a great blob of ink had fallen on to it out 
of my fountain-pen, and I addressed another. The envclope 
which I had blotted was beside her on the bed ; there was only 
one line on it: ‘ Gilbert Watson, Esq.’—then the blob had 
come, and I'd tried another. Another blot came out of the 
pen on to that, but it was only a small one; so I sent it, you 
remember.” 

“TI do; I have it still, with your note inside. I observed 
the blot, and, having somo acquaintance with the vagaries 


1 of fountain-pens, I guessed.” 


“LT asked Doris, when it became clear that I was not to be 
told, then, what was the matter, how the envelope came to 
be where it was. She seemed surprised, and said, * Was it 
there?’ I pointed out to her that it was. She smiled—or 
tried to, because the attempt was a poor one—and said again, 
“To whom were you supposed to be addressing that 
envelope?’ ‘ Why, my dear child,’ I replied, ‘can't you 
see? There's the name written large cnough, in spite of 
the blot—Gilbert Watson.’ ‘But who,’ she asked, ‘ is 
Gilbert Watson ?’” 

‘ Mr. Blake turned to his friend with what was very like a 
laugh. 

“Do you know, Gilbert, it sounds queer, but up to that 
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moment I had never mentioned your name to Doris. I told 
her that you were an old friend, that we were at school 
together, and that sort of thing, but I had never once actually 
mentioned your name.” 

** Why should you ? 
his wife that he’s asked a friend 
who the friend is.” 

“ Exactly; that’s how it was in your case. All Huouet 
Tucsday evening I could sce that Doris wasn’t herself at all, 
although she tried to be; and the more she tried the more 
she wasn’t ; and I don't think the consciousness that I saw 
sho wasn't made things any better. I don’t believe she 
slept at all that night. When I woke up I found her crying, 
and we had something like a scene. While obviously some- 
thing ailed her, she persisted in saying thero was nothing, 
and that attitude on her part made me more uneasy than 
any other she could have taken up. We rose, on Wednesday 
morning, I won’t say on bad terms, but, for the first time in 
our lives, not on good ones. Between us there had come 
what, I hoped, was but a tiny cloud of misunderstanding ; 
but, Gilbert, I was afraid.” 

“It strikes me that, saving your presence, George, you 
were—do you mind my saying ?—an ass.” 

“Not a bit; you can say what you please, only perhaps 
you'd better wait till I’ve finished before you say much, if 
you wish to preserve a reputation for discernment.” 

“I'm only trying to consider, with a becoming judicial air, 
your own statement. How many husbands and wives rise 
every day of their lives not on the best of terms, and think 
nothing of it! They are used to it, and use has taught them 
sense ; you weren’t uscd to it, and—well, I’d rather you 
drew your own inference.” 

“don’t wish to accuse you of a desire to achieve cheap 
emartness ; you don’t understand—that’s all. I knew by 
atti el I knew, also, that this was a case in which 
instinct was an infallible guide—that things would never be 
again between Doris and me as they were. 

“Nonsense! Sheer drivel! That’s the first reall foolish 
thing you'vo said. Husbands and wives can fall out a 
thousand times, and like each other all the better after the 
thousandth and first.” 

“ Wait till I’ve finished, then crown mo with the fool’s cap 
and bells if you choose, and wear yourself an air of wisdom. 
It’s so easy to be wise in another’s case; only wait until 
you've heard before you try to understand. The tragedy is 
coming.” 


I suppose a man does sometimes tell 
down without telling her 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
Husband and—Wife ? 

““TRAGEDY—the tragedy—came on Wednesday evening; 
all day I had felt it in the air, coming. Indeed, all of 
Wednesday was tragic; it was 50 plain, to my perception, 
that the pleasant comedy, which had been playing for three 
dear years, was done. On a sudden my wife had become 
another woman. She shunned mo; not, as you may Suppose, 
because she had tired, but because—Gilbert, it’s a fact, and 
not a mere expression of opinion—hccause she was afraid. 
Of what she was afraid 1 did not know—I could not even 
guess; but I knew she was. And her fear infected me; it 
was a game of hiding without any secking ; she hid herself 
from me and I from her. 

“We did not even mect at meals. Sho excused herself from 
lunch, and I dined alone. ‘he had shut herself in her bed- 
room—our bedroom ; she would not let me in. When I was 
told that she would not appear at dinner I went upstairs to 
interview her, to learn her reason, and, if the thing were 

ssible, to persuade her to come. It proved impossible, 
or the simple reason that, as I have said, she would not let 
me into the room ; she kept me on the other side of the door, 
and said sho would not open. I could not make a scene, 

- hammer at the door and shout at her ; still less could I break 
it down; so I dined alone. It was a cheerful meal.” 

Mr. Watson put a question. 

** Do you really wish me to understand that she would have 
nothing to say to you at all, without vouchsafing reasons ? 
Really, Blake, your tale does seem to me to be amazing.” 

“You'll find it more amazing, perhaps, before I've done. 
While I was enjoying my dinner a note was brought to me 
from her : ‘ Wish to seo you in my sitting-room after dinner ; 
you will find me waiting for you.’ That was all it said— 
there was neither beginning nor ending ; it was as though she 
had served on me a summons to come and meet my doom.” 

“You do use the most exaggerated language; what a 
lurid meaning to read into so commonplace a message.” 

Mr. Blake paid no heed to the other’s comment he went 
steadily on, in a quiet, humdrum sort of voice, as if he wero 
repeating 6 lesson which ho had learnt by heart, visualising 
it as he went on. 

“T went up to her sitting-room and found her there ; this 
is the room, her own particular room, her sitting-room—the 
Grey Room, we call it. Her personality so fills it, that to 
me she is in it all the time ; I believe that sho is in it, though 
you cannot see her—I can see, and hear, and fecl her every- 
where. I am suro she is listening, s0 I must be careful of 
what I say.” 

Whether he meant his words to be understood in a literal 
sense, Gilbert Watson did not know ; he did know that to 
have to listen to them filled him with a sense of cerie dis- 
comfort ; he wished cordially that the other would use less 
fantastic language, the language of a normal man. 

“ She was sitting, when I came in, on that casy chair, the 
one near you, just as, in a sense, she is sitting on it now. 
Can’t you see her ? 

F With a hasty glance at the vacant seat Mr. Watson moved a 
foot or two away. 

“May I ask you, Blake, not to talk like that? You may 
have reached the stage of sceing things, and be disposed to 
revel in it. I haven’t ; and I don’t want to—be so good as 
to bear that in mind. There is no one on the chair, and you 
know it, so—so don’t talk as if there were.” 

“She wore a dress of a peculiar shade of bluo, a dress in 
which I love to see her ; it was made in the fashion in which 
women are wearing their dresscs now, made close to the 
figure, so that every outline shows. Hers was a form which 
it was a delight for the eye to rest upon ; the fashion became 
her cipeemiele well. I thought, as she roso slowly and con- 
fronted me, (hat I had never seen her look so beautiful. She 
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is there now, and looks at me ; if you put out your hand you 
can touch her.” 

“Thank you. I'd just as soon not touch her.” 

* T'd come into the room bent on doing great things ; I told 
myself, as I came along, that at the moment of my entry, 
before she had a chance to nek I would take her in my 
arms, with or without her will, and, with her head against 
my breast, patch up the strings which were broken. So soon 
as I actually entered I knew what a fool I had been ; she was 
a@ woman with whom no man might take liberties, not 
excepting her own husband ; it would have been as impossible 
for me to carry out my programme as to fly to the m:on. 
She stood there with a chevauz de frise all round her, an 
impassable barrier—none the less impassable because 
impalpable. 
stands there 
should dare to come.” 


“ Seo here, Blake, this isn’t cricket ; if you’re going to talk 
Thero’s no one 
for goodness sake don’t keep 


hosts like this I must beg to be excu 

ere—no one, I tell you; and 
staring like that, as if you thought there were.” 

“My plan of campaign was at an end before I had struck 


a blow. Not only did I not dare go 


she chose to speak. Gilbert, you cannot conceive how much 
I have loved her; she was to me all in all; her mood my law. 
For three years our moods had moved together, 
laws. When I saw her there, 
and I in another, for the first time—for the first time, Gilbert, 


dumb. There was in her eyes 4 


to be searching my face as if it were that of astranger. Then, 
all at once, without warning, she did a thing which frightened 


ring, her engagement ring, two other rings which I had given 
her_-and she held them out to me in her upturned palm. 

“* Take them,’ she said. 

“* Doris,’ I cried, and then was still, in my bewilderment, 
not knowing what clse to say. 

“¢Take them,’ she repeated. 

“What seemed to me her unnatural coldness, 
persistence, touched me on the raw; I became a little stern. 

«Why should I take them?’ I inquired. 

“© Bocause,’ she replied, ‘I am not your wifc.’” 

Blake stopped ; 
were at a loss for words ; he was realising each moment more 
clearly that the situation was even more difficult than he had 
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which he could utter could not but seem the shcerest bathos. 
He tried a question. 

“Do you—do you think she meant it?” 

“ © Doris,’ I asked her, ‘ are you mad ?’” 

“© No,’ she answered, ‘not any longer; I have been, but 
sanity has come again. 
it’s ended. Since I’ve no 
myself. I have lied to you from the first moment we met ; 
now, for the first time, I am speaking the truth. When I 
first met you I was a marricd woman, though I told you I 
was single ; my husband was not a nice man ; I had no reason 
to be proud of him ; and that was why I lied.’ ” 

Mr. Blake looked at his friond with a smile on his face that 
was worse than tcars. ; , ‘ i 
“She spoke as quietly as I am speaking to you now. 
let her s asks I could rat have stopped her if I had tried— 
and I didn’t try. ‘ When we firet met I had no intention of 
deceiving you. You were a stance 3 a man to me like other 
men; men have always hono me with their attention ; 
in that respect you were but one of many. I did not seek 

u; you sought me. I would have avoided you if I could, 
but I could not. I put my old life behind me for reasons 
of my own; I had resolved to begin a new ono ; that was my 
own affair—not anybody else’s. It did not seem to me, at 
the beginning, that it was yours. By the time I had begun 
to realise that it might be it was too late ; I was floundering 
in a sea of lies from which I could see no way out. 

“¢T had not the courage to confess ; I doubt if many women 
would have had. Think of what I should have had to 
confess. I had told you that I was a maiden, fresh from my 
mother’s keeping; and I wasn’t—that was a groter ane lie. 
I had conveyed to you the impression that m: owledge of 
the world and of certain things in it was nil—that was a more 

tesque lie than the other. I had told you nothing but 
ies; I couldn’t confess to them all. You wouldn’t have 
belioved me if I had; I had that in my mind.’ ” 

Mr. Blake had been standing motionless, droning out his 
story in the same curiously unemotional monotone. Now, 
with a gesture as of extreme dejection, he threw out his arms 
and laughed—not joyously. 

“Gilbert, Gilbert! Isn’t it a thing to laugh at when the 
house you thought of stone comes toppling down about your 
cars and you find that it was nothing but a house of cards, 
and you realiso what a fool you've been. Is anything more 
laughable than a fool, in the form of a man, at such a moment ? 
I’ve been laughing at the recollection ever since.” 

Again he threw out his arms, emitting that curious cackling 
sound which apparently he meant for laughter; it made 
Gilbert Watson shiver to hear it. 

“You understand I’m not pretending to give you every 
dot and every comma of what she said ; but it’s so prin 
on my brain that I’m prepared to wager that I’m so near to 
what she said that you might bo listening to a record from 
a phonograph. All tho time I never e a word; I had 
enough to do to listen; it wanted assimilation, a tale like 
that.” 

Again that uncomfortable laughter. 

“? There was another factor I had presently to consider,’ 
she continucd ; I believe I’m giving you her very words—she 
was a highly educated woman, and she chose them with nice 

recision. * Before very long I was in evident danger of 
‘alling in love with you.’ She said it with quite a delicate 
grace. Nature had so fashioned her that she was incapable 
of saying a thing in any other way. ‘Then you said you'd 
fallen in love with me.’ 

“You observe that she had it that I had merely said 80 ; 
but she had the honesty to admit that there had been more 
than merely saying. ‘ Indeed, I knew you had fallen in love 
with me before you said so. It was the greatest compliment 


She radiates the same atmosphere now as she 
looking at me; you're nearer to her than I 


near her, my tongue 
was ticd ; there was that about her which held me still until 


and our 
and knew sho was in one key 


for the first time !—it was to me so monstrous that I was 
something which I had 
never seen in them before, which Saas me ; she seemed 


me still more. She took her rings off her finger—her wedding 


her 


his friend regarded him as if he himsel‘ 


supposed—so difficult that it hurt him also. Any words 


I have been playing a part, and— 
longer a part to play, I must be 
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ever paid me, bince yours was the sort of love which is as & 
crown of honour to any woman.’ You notice the pretty way 
she had of putting it? But sho could do still better. ‘I 
have said to myself that to me that sort of thing was at an 
end ; that love and I were out for ever ; I’m not sure even now 
if I am glad or sorry I was wrong. 

“«*7 have had the happiest time that a woman ever had ; 
and if it’s true, as someone has said, that one moment's 
perfect bliss is worth an eternity of unhappines:, then, among 
all women, I am blossed, for many, many, many such moments 
have been mine. I’ve had three years—three whole years— 
of perfect bliss.’ Thore were tears in her voice, though not 
in her eyes. Gilbert, I was nearly moved to take her in my 
arms even then.” 

“T should have done, and chanced it.” 

“T fancy she saw what was in my mind, and power camo 
from her which held me back. She continucd : ‘ I daresay the 
moralist would say it was impossible to know perfect bis 
while living a lie; I’ve proved the contrary. ie been a 
living lie, yet been happy all the time. I should havo 
continued happy had it not seemed to me that the lic could 
be no longer lived.’ 

“She paused, and for the first time her tone changed. 
She spoke a little falteringly, as if she found herself in a tight 
corner. ‘ George, I have told you eo many lics that I don't 
know myself how many I havo told ; I can’t ask you to 
believe anything I say; yet what I'm going to tell you now 
is truce. When I met you first I was not a maiden, but I did 
think I was a widow ; and I’ve kept on thinking it—perhaps 
on what may seem to you to be insufficient ground—until the 
other day. It was the discovery that I was not that finished 
it’ Her voice shook so that I thought that she was actually 
going to cry.” 

Something in tho speaker’s manner roused the listener to 
what was very like a sudden show of anger. 

“ Blake, you're over-doing it! Heng it, man, you must 
have known the woman was in agony! You're not the callous 
beast you seem to want to make out you are ; it jars on me to 
hear you pretending.” 

“Tam not, and was not, callous in the least degrec. IT was 
one great, open wound, as you'll resently learn ; but I havo 
to keep a tight hold on myself if I’m to get to the end of the 
story. Whon she said that for the first time I spoke ; Lasked 
her a question. ‘Do you wish me to understand,’ I said, 
“that when I married you you were not only a wife, and no 
widow, but that your husband—your rea husband—still 
lives?” She started and stared at me with something in her 
Ep which had not been there before ; I fancy it was because 
the tone of my voico was strange to her.” 

“T think it’s very probable. I’m bound to say, Blake, 
that according to your own showing so far she’d scored all 
the way, while I can’t congratulate you on the figure which 
it seems you cut.” 

So far as any outward manifestation went, Gilbert Watson's 
interpolation went unnoticed. 

“It was a moment or two before she answered, then it was 
with the tremor in her voice still more p:oncunced. Her 
answer was contained in two words—I’m not likely to forget 
them. ‘ He docs.’ 

“© He does still live?’ I repeated my inquiry ; I wanted 
to make sure I had heard aright. 

“© Ho does.’ Her answer was contained again in the samo 
two words. We began a game of question*and answer, if 
hers could be called answers. ‘ What is his name ?’ 

‘“«* What does it matter?’ 

“To youorto mo? I thought that at least it would havo 
mattered to you, if only because I don’t know by what namo 
I ought to address you.’ You should have seen her quiver. 

“To you I have no name.’ 

“Tg that so? I didn’t understand. I quite perceive 
that a marricd lady is not compelled to tell her name to 
anyone ; a8 you put it, you are entitled to lead your own life, 
and to keep your own counsel. Is it permitted to ask you 
where your husband lives ?’ 

“That doesn’t matter, either.’ 

“*Ts he acquainted with his wife’s little adventure ?” 

_ “Nor, again, docs that matter.’ You should have seen 
the light in her eyes ; they wero beginning to blaze.” 

““T should say so. My admiration for you is not growing 
as the tale proceeds.” 

“Tt seems,’ I said to her, ‘ that, from your point of view, 
it doesn't matter. I envy you your outlook. Still, the 
question remains, what do you propose to do?’ 

“**T am in your hands.’ 

“«* That's of course.’ 

‘You should have seen the way she held her head up; 
cach second she was growing straighter and straighter.” 

“T shall grow what you call straighter and straighter if 
you don’t take care. I wonder she didn’t throw a chair at 
your head, or something more portable.” 

““* Tl go to-night,’ she said, ‘ at once, this moment, if you 
wish it.’ 

“* That, again, is of course.’ 

“* Shall I go?’ 

““* With my clothes on your back ?’ 

“Watson, a man never knows when the devil may enter 
into him; he entered into mo then; never had I loved her 
more than I loved her then. None the less, for very little, 
I would have taken her by the throat and strangled her— 
because the devil was in me. I saw—I saw everything— 
which she had left unsaid. 

““T saw that man wooing her, making love to her; I saw 
him put his arms about her, kiss her; I saw them at night 
together—at night, man, at night; my wife—with him. 
saw—a hundred things besides, and they screamed at me. 
believe she saw murder in my eyes, because she stood so still, 
and shivered so. She was the most pitiful figure you ever 
saw. What would I not have given to have taken her in my 
arms! Yet—my fingers itched to strangle her.” 

There was that about the speaker which seemed to exas- 
perate the listencr. 

“Come, Blake, make an end of it; you're getting beyond 
my bearing. What did you say? What did you do to her? 
I don’t want to know—you’ve known that all along ; since 
we are where we are, I’ve got to know. So out with it.” 


“That's the exquisite part of the jest, Gilbert. I did 
nothing ; I scarcely said anything either—that is, I only he 
n 


two or three things which I knew would sting her. 
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ET 
although every time she quivered I shook, I could not have 


foregone the pleasure of torturing her for all the world. 

+s] merely told her that it was out of the question that she 
should leave my house that night ; that I would sleep upon 
it and Ict her know what I had decided in the morning ; that 
my inclination, to be frank with her, was to wring her neck, 
and to advertise for her husband to come and fetch what was 
left of her—if, as I felt was scarcely likely, he wanted it. 

“7 told her candidly that it was quite possible I might act 
upon my inclination yet ; she was to sleep, for that night, in 
the little room which had served me as dressing-room, while I 
would occupy the bed which we had shared together; and 
she was not to lock her door—I would take care she didn’t, 
because in the night I might arrive at a final decision as to 
what was to be done with her, and wish to proceed, then and 
there, to do it. I didn’t want any irritating barrier, in the 
shape of a locked door, to stand in the way of my executing 
my purpose.” 

“And you've told me what you said to her; what did she 
say to you? My word, if she had said what I should have 
liked her to!” 

“She said that she would do precisely as I wished her; 
that I might kill her, if I chose, or let her live. She would 
sleep where I wished her. and leave, as I desired, her door 
unlocked ; if, in the middle of the night, I wished to send her 
packing, she would be ready and willing to be sent. 

“Never a more patient Griselda, a more dutiful, obedient 
wife. I believe she enjoyed her new réle,; that she loved me 
so that she loved me to play towards her the bully, the 
tvrant, the torturer; that she was so conscious of her sins 
that she would have been willing to suffer what I chose, 
joyfully, by way of expiation; because she saw, in every 
cruel word, in every cruel action, that I loved her. If I 
hadn’t I shouldn't have cared; I should have let the thing 
drift. She knew that it was because I did care that I couldn't 
—that I had to be a brute.” 

“You've your own way of putting things, Blake, but I 
fancy I've a sort of inkling of what you mean, and, in a way, 
I understand ; but it isn’t a pretty way.” 

“Tt all fell out as I had ordered. I had what had been 
our bedroom, she had the little one adjoining, and the 
communicating door was not only left nuke, but wide 
open. I played quite a comedy with that communicating 
door. At the beginning it was closed; a fact which, when 
between the sheets, I resented. I got up and opened it, 
calling to her in the darkness, ‘ Are you in bed ? 5 

““*'Yes,? There came the meekest little whisper back 
again, whether or not she was crying I was not sure—I did 
not stay to listen. I returned to bed—the door left open. 
Presently there came a sound; I knew that she was crying. 
I bore it for a time, then out I got azain. I called out to her, 
* How am I to sleep while yon disturb me with your crying ?’ 
I shut the door. Back again in bed, I wondered if she was 
crving still.” 

Mr. Blake stretched out his hands to his friend with a 
sudden, eager gesture. 

“Oh, Gilbert, if you only knew how I longed to snatch her out 
of where she was and bear her back to me—the sweet, sweet 
body of her, the dear woman! It was the longing to which 
I was ashamed to yield which made me treat her as I did. I 
opened the door again, and called to her, ‘ Have you stopped 
that noise? Cry, if you like; cry your heart out—and your 
eves ; only be so good as to cry in silence.’ 

“There came no answer, only a little sound as if she were 
trying to choke back a sob which was forcing its way out of 
her throat; then stillness. I was resolved that I would hear 
her voice, that I would drag something from her. ‘Do you 
hear? I order you to be still. Are you going to obey me ?’ 

“© Yes.’ There came the same meek whisper back again, 
and I knew that her heart was breaking. Back I went to bed 
again, leaving the door, this time, open. And do you know, 
Gilbert, that I went to sleep? That was one of the strangest 
things on that strange night—I went to sleep; and in my 
sleep—she came to me.” 

“In fact? Or in imagination ?” 

“In fact, man, in very, very fact. I was asleep, and I 
began to dream of her—oh, yes, of her. I shall never dream 
of anything else but her to the end—at least, I think not. I 
dreamed that she was with me, there, in bed; then I knew 
that she was not. You know what tricks dreams sometimes 
play with us. I knew where she was—in the next room; I 
saw her getting out of bed in the darkness, in her white gown 
in the darkness; I saw her, always in the darkness, steal 
towards the open doorway, and stand and listen ; and, Gilbert, 
I Saw her trembling. 

‘Then she came through the doorway, towards me, in the 
bed. At the bedside she stood again, and watched me; then 
bent over; then, yielding to a sudden rush of tenderness 
which was stronger than she was, she bent lower; and, 
Gilbert, I woke to find her with her arms about my neck. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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mee “ What lesson do we learn from the busy 
? ” 
Tommy Tuffnut : “‘ Not to get stung.” 


eg 

Tue child saw Mr. Smith, wearing a silk hat and smoking 
a cigar, go past the house. 

“Mamma,” said she, ‘‘ why doesn’t Mr. Smith fix the 
draught so’s the smoke'll go up his chimney ?” 

————q@~-—~3——_—__- 
WOULD NEVER DO. 

Tne Suffragist leader was addressing a meeting of the 
Cooklady’s and Chambermaid’s Union. 

“You women should all have a voice in the affairs 
of the nation,” she exclaimed: ‘ You should assert 
yourselves. You should be entitled to a vote.” 

Hereupon a seeker after information arose: The 
interruption was accompanied by a strong Hibernian 
accent. ‘Sure thot wul mean that we'd be after havin’ 
to live in wan place for six months, wudn’t it ? ”’ demanded 
the speaker. 

It was not until then that the Suffragist leader fully 
realised what she was up against. 
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sa The Ostliest Kite 
Earth 2s 


on 


TuE Eptror stretched a piece of elastic to its fullest 
extent, then released it suddenly, 

As a result, an empty match-box, fitted with cardboard 
wings, came hurtling across the room and hit me on the 
nose. 

“It flies!" cried the 

“So I see!" I retor' 
a match, thanks!” 

“That,” replied my chief, in what I thought was rather 
a hurt tone of voice, “is not a match-box; it’s a toy 
model of a new type of flying-machine I am experimenting 
with. And that reminds me, I want you to go out and 
buy me an aeroplane.” 

“They don’t keep them in London,” I grumbled. 

“Well, then,” retorted the Editor curtly, “go to 

somewhere outside London to Rheims, or Jericho, 
or Blackpool. Only, mind, I want what I want, and I 
want it anor a 
“Very well,” I said resi , “I'll do my best.” 
And I did. itis J 
Short Brothers Offered to Build it. 
I went first of all to the balloon factory at Battersea 
owned by the Short Brothers, who are the official aero- 
nautical engineers to the Aero Club of the United Kingdom, 
and put the question plump and plain. Could they build 
me a full-sized, warranted-to-fly aeroplane, and what 
would it cost. 

Yes they could, they replied, but not there. At 

Battersea they confined their attention to the construction 
of balloons, dirigibles, and such-like trifles; not trifles 
light as air, but lighter. If I wanted a heavier-than-air 
flying-machine I should have to journey to Leysdown, 
on the outer edge of the Isle of Sheppey, where was 
situated their aeroplans factory and flying grounds. 
In the light of my instructions anent Rheims and 
Jericho, this did not sound a very big order, so I went. 
The boat train from Victoria took me as far as Queen- 
borough, whence a light railway runs across the “island” 
to Leysdown. 

The latter is not a town or even a village ; it is just a 
terminal station, and a very small one at that. Beyond 
it are only sand dunes and the English Channel. Away 
off to the right, distant about a mile, is the aeroplane 
factory, a unique institution of its kind so far as this 
country is concerned. 


Aeroplane Garages. 


It consists of a collection of huge corrugated-iron sheds. 
Other smaller sheds of similar construction are dotted 
about at intervals. These, I was informed, are aeroplane 
garages, constructed to the order of wealthy amateur 
aecroplanists, some of whom, at all events, are doubtless 
destined to emerge from obscurity in the near future. 

One of them bowled up in his motor-car soon after I 
arrived and took his machine out for practice. It was a 
new pattern biplanc, something between a Voisin and a 
Wright, but with improvements, so Messrs. Short claim, 
on both ty The owner, a lithe, clean-limbed young 
Briton, had christened her the Albatross. I reflected. as 
I gazed admiringly at the beautiful, bird-like thing, that 
he could not by any possibility have chosen a more 
appropriate name. 

Presently Mr. H. Short strolled up and proceeded to 
pilot me over the works. Here were acroplanes of practi- 
cally every known type and in all stages of construction. 

In one shed was a Wright biplane, nearly finished. 
This differs from most other flying machines in that it 
has no starting-wheels. Instead, are sledge-runners. and 
a sort of catapult-like apparatus for imparting the initial 
velocity which causes it to rise in the air. There are two 
rudders, one for up-and-down steering, the other for 
altering the direction horizontally, and its twin propellers 
are driven by chain gearing. 

Monoplanes Dangerous to Handle. 

Mr. Short, however, strongly favours the starting- 
wheels, and invariably fits them to all aeroplanes built 
Ly him, unless. of course. he receives direct orders to the 
contrary. He also considers the biplane to be the best 
type of flying-machine at present evolved, principally 
because of its greater stability. 

The monoplane is more elegant, lighter, and capable 
of great 8 , but it is more difficult, not to say dangerous, 
to handle. Of course, however, Messrs. Short build this 
type to order, and as a matter of fact they have several 
on the stocks at the present moment, both of the 
Antoinette and Blériot variety. 

Aeroplanes are expensive things to buy, especially just 
now, for a great many people are wanting them, and tho 
supply of suitable engines, not to mention the other 
accessories, is limited. The charge for a bipline, fitted 
with 35-40 h.-p. engines, water-cooled, and of English 
make throughout, is £850, but they cannot guaranteo 
delivery earlier than three months from receipt of order. 

In a little while, however, there is no doubt that prices 


at man jubilantly. 
brusquely. ‘‘ But I don’t need 


an Aeroplane. 
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will rule much lower. In fact, 
Mr. H. Short ae veg engaged 
etting out the wings for a type 
ef machine which he ho; to be able 
to place upon the market for about 


Having got his aeroplane, how- 
ever, the amateur aeroplanist has 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Sets Out to Buy still other expenses to meet. He 


has, for instance, to have a garage 
built to house it in, at a cost of, 
roughly, about £200, and although 
there are as yet no regular acrial 
. F chauffeurs to be reckoned with and 
paid, these will no doubt eventuate in due course. Mean- 
while, he will have to have a man to look after his new 
acquisition, do the necessary repairs, help him to start 
on his flights, and g0 on. 

Learning to fly, too, is no easy matter. It requires 
unlimited patience, coupled with considerable expenditure 
of time. Also, the machines, being necessarily fragile, 
are very easily damaged, and mending them means, of 
course, in most cases the paying out of yet more money. 

Then, again, the man who aspires to own an aeroplane, 
must, as things are at present, possess a motor-car, or, at 
the very least, he must be in a position to be able to afford 
to hire one upon occasion. And for this reason! The 
only flying-ground now available in this country is that 
belonging to the Aero Club, which is situated in the Isle 
of Sheppey, adjoining Messrs. Shorts’ factories, 

Fiying to Business. 


In this out-of-the way spot, therefore, and nowhere 
else, must necessarily be built the garages for storing the 
machines, and as it is only possible to use them when 
the wind is just right, both as regards force and direction, 
their owners must perforce be in a position to avail them- 
selves at once of the few favourable opportunities. 

Flying, in short, is as yet a sport only, and an expensive 
sport at that. Possibly the day may come when a man 
will be able to order out his flying-machine, just as he 
now does his motor-car, take his seat by the side of his 
aerial chauffeur, and be planed off to business or pleasure, 
thirty, fifty, or five hundred miles away, irrespective of 
wind or weather. But that time is not yet. 

The aeroplane, as at present constructed, is merely a 
very large power-driven kite, fragile and unstable, and 
to attempt to fly in it under any but the most favourable 
circumstances is to court disaster. 

When I returned, the Editor was sitting on the roof 
watching for my arrival by aeroplane. I appeared 
through the skylight he frowned. But I hastened to 
explain not only the on apne 4 of buying an acroplane 
at present, but the fearful dangers of flying without most 
careful practice. 

And so he was mollified. 


THE FINALE. 

Ay elderly man arrived on the football ground carrying 
two large wicker baskets. 

“‘ These ‘ere pigeons are to tell the people at ’ome ’ow 
things are goin’,” he explained ; “every goal we score 
I’m goin’ to let a blue bird up, and if the other side gets 
a goal a white un’s goin’ up. Supposin’ they’ve scored 
a goal apicce at the finish, a blue ‘un an’ a white ‘un 
goes off togother, and if there ain’t no score then the 
birds’ll ’ave to go ’ome with me.” 

Unfortunately, a youth with an eye to fun took advan- 
tage of the faneier’s attention being centred on an exciting 
picce of play to liberate the whole of the birds. 

“* Now you've done it, young feller,” said the old man 
as he gazed at the culprit ; “ it'll cost me sixpence for a 
telegraft ’ome to stop ’em from ‘aving the band out. 
All them pigeons goin’ off together was to be a sign as 'ow 
our chaps ’ad laid out the referee.” 

ae fe - 

“ Wuart’s the matter, my little man 2?” 

“ Boo-oo! One of my tecth has trodden on my 
tongue.” 

oe 
- Tae second day drew to its close with the twelfth 
juryman still unconvinced: 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the court officer, entering 
quietly, “‘ shall I, as per usual, order twelve dinners ? "’ 

“Make it,” said the foreman, “eleven dinners and a 
bale of hay.” 

ee ff 
WORKING ROUND TO IT. 

A Nortn-country collier, anxious to pop the question 
to a girl whom he honestly admired, but unable to sum 
up courage to ask her the question outright. adopted a 
method of sounding her as to her idea of matrimony. 

“« Jenny, ma lass,” he said nervously. ‘ Ah’ve insured 
ma life.” 

“ Has ta, lad ?”’ said Jenny indifferently: 

“ Ay, and Ah’m a silly for doing so.” 

“ How's that 2?” 

“Why, supposin’ Ah get killed ’t pit, where dost t’ 
think t’ money'll go?” 

“Why, to thy feyther for sure.” 

“True cnuf, an’ it isn’t fair, it ought to be paid to 
ma wife.” 

“To thy wife. why tha hasn’t got one!” 

“That's just it.” said Bill; “ but thou’s a nice lass, 
Jenny, and I want thee to hev that money.” 

“Why couldn’t tha say so at first!’ cried Jenny 
joyfully. Then the couple embraced: 


“very good.” 
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‘Jrausers 


Mr. ALFRED LESTER, 
the very popular comedian, 
waxes eloquent on the chief 

article of a man’s suit. 


——— 


SomE le make a practice of judging a man’s 
gharester sthee from the bumps on his head or the 
amudges on his notepaper. They say they believe bumps 
and smudges are perfectly reliable. 

As there is a good living to be made out of them, I 
daresay they do. : 

But, to my mind, panpe and smudges are very uncertain 
thin, A bad fall might raise a bump of poetry on the 
head of a window-cleaner, and a bad pen might easily 
make a mild man wild. You never know. 

Anyhow, I don’t believe in phrenology or graphology. 
I believe in trousers ! 

When I meet a stranger in the street I never dream of 
asking him to let me feel his bumps, or to send me a 
icture postcard. Not a bit of it. Why, I don’t even 
look at his face. I don’t need to. I look at his trousers. 
I glance first at one leg and then at the other, notici 
all the little folds and crinkles ; and then I pass on. 

know all about him. 

There are those who assert that character lies in collars ; 
that habits take shelter in hats; that there are ways, as 
well as watches, in waistcoats; and that a man may be 
betrayed by his boots. Idon’tdoubtit. I’ve gazed with 
deep suspicion on my own hat for a long time ay ; and I 
deliberately change my collar every day. But to my 
mind these garments are quite unimportant compared 
with the trousers. There are traits in trousers. And 
every pair is a traitor. 
They Tell Secrets. 

All garments gabble, but it’s one’s trousers that tell 
tales. 

You can always tell a gentleman by his trousers. So 
you can a tramp. And a postman, and a bricklayer, 
and a soldier, and a sailor, and a miller, and a coster, 
a bridegroom, and a railway porter. 

But you can do more than this. You can read a man’s 
life by his trousers. Anybody can wear a collar, or a pair 
of gloves, or a frown, or a worried look, without disclosi 
their innermost secrets. But look at their trousers, 
you know all. 

This may sound remarkable to those who have never 
studied trousers in this light ; but it is really a very simple 
matter, because it’s the trousers that make the man. 

Of course, in the first instance it’s a man that makes the 
trousers. I grant that; I grant it quite readily. It’s 
pecioctly Ge | But then, r chap, his own trousers 
made a tailor to start with, so he can’t help it. 

And, anyhow, he doesn’t make them to wear ; he makes 
them to sell. And, to be quite exact, it’s the wearing 
of the trousers that makes the man. Yes; it’s the 
creases and the folds, and the playful little concertina 
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bellows that contain all the real character of 
their owner. Here’s a story—a terrible, 
heartbreaking story—that proves every word 
T’ve said : 

Some years ago I bought a lovely pair of 
trousers for summer wear. They were light 

y in colour, with a green thread running 
about here and there, just by way of comic 
relief. 

I had a great affection for those trousers, 
and, being the possessor of a noble nature, 
I imparted to them just those little 
nooks and dells and artistic twists which 
betoken the real gentleman. 

But I never once took a walk in those trousers. It was 
always a procession! Beggars and boys and bootblacks 
hovered about me with open palms, waiting for the alms 
whioh they could see by my trousers I was certain to 
distribute—as soon as I had any change. And policemen 
persistently dogged my footsteps in the vain hope of 
trying to find just one unsuspected little sinful crease. 

But, alas ! there came a day when those pious trousers 
began to show signs of wear, My blameless life was 
getting too much for them. 

Crafty Little Crevices. 

So I gave them away to the milkman, who ted me 

on my way home every morning, and I bought another 


> 
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ir. 

PeThat milkman always had a nice attractive way about 
him, which he never seemed able to share with his milk. 
His original trousers suggested quite plainly to me that 
he was in the habit of assisting the efforts of his cow 
with a water-can. But I could never be quite certain 
about this, because he told me one of his customers 
had given him the incriminating trousers. 

So I gave him mine. 

And, day by day, I watched the character of those 
trousers change. 

It was most distressing! First a doubtful little dent 
here; then a fraudulent fold there, and finally a whole 
heap of crafty little crevices. 

I stood it as long as I possibly could ; but at last those 
trousers had become shamelessly sinful, and I told him 
plainly.that I was going to adopt Nestlé’s. 

I was not unnecessarily brutal, but I spoke to him quite 
ny about things. I said: 

“You have watered my milk, and disgraced my 
trousers. I am not mean, and I could foak: over the 
milk. But I could never, under any circumstances, 
forgive you for ruining the lofty character of those 
trousers. Never let me see you more!” 

Many callous-minded men never worry their heads a 
scrap about the tale their trousers have to tell. They 
just let the evidence—good or bad—go on accumulating 
for or against them as it pleases. 

But even they are considerably troubled about one 

ing. And that’s the crease. 

I don’t mean the little crinkly-crankly creases I’ve 
already described s0 thoughtfully, but the long, straight, 
im crease which runs all the way down the front, 

all the way down the back on each leg with 
mathematical precision, pretending (often with absolutely 
no foundation, in fact) that the trousers are new. 

Naturally these creases are the most important things 


in a man’s life, once he has made up his mind to appear a 
gentleman. And his all-absorbing ambition is to keep 
them from fading away. 

If his means are sufficient to warrant several pairs of 
trousers and one trouser-press, his ambition may be said 
to be achieved. But if he is limited to one pair of trousers 
and no press, the difficulty increases and the crease 
decreases day by any. 

Of course, since I have led the blameless life already 
indicated, I have had no trouble with my own crease. It 
has come to stay with me. For it is only the pullings 
and the tuggings of bad habits which destroy the hall- 
mark of true gentility. 

But when, in my younger days, I used to play the heavy 
villain on the stage, I must confess that things were 
different. My crimes were obviously nothing worse than 
make-believe; but this was a thing my trousers never 
seemed able to understand, and they used to wriggle into 
all manner of wicked wrinkles. 

A Creasing Tragedy. 

This was a deplorable state of affairs for me, because, 
although as a heavy villain I carelessly handled thousands 
of pounds in banknotes every night, T oatly possessed one 
pair of trousers. 

A comedian doesn’t need a crease down his trousers. 
In fact he ought not to have a crease. It would only 
hamper him in his jokes. But a villain positively must 
have a crease. It is more essential even than his patent- 
leather boots. It’s the only ae about him that could 
ever induce the heroine to misplace her trust in him, 
And I was a heavy villain ! 

So I simply had to have a crease. 

In my despair I consulted the hero, 

He said : 

“When retiring, fold trousers carefully, taking care to 
get the crease in the centre ; lift mattress ; carefully insert 
trousers lengthwise ; replace mattress, and sleep soundly 
for ten hours.” 

It sounded simple. 
hero, and I tried it. 
But I had completely overlooked the fact that I ama 


It sounded effective. I thankcd the 
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| restless sleeper, and when I got up next morning, and tried 
to extricate those trousers, I saw at once what had 
happened. I had got off the crease ! 

But I had clearly been on the trousers at some time 
during the night ; and the spring-mattress also had been 
busy. 

It was one of those spring-mattresses which had lost all 
the enthusiasm of youth, and settled down to rust its life 
away in inactivity. And it had taken a violent fancy 
to my trousers. 

Indeed, it clung so fondly to them that I was nearly 
half an hour picking out all the little bits of rusty 
wire. 

That was the end of my heavy villainy! I couldn’t 
afford a new pair of trousers, so there was nothing for it 
but to turn comedian. 

And in order to prevent any regrettable misunderstanding 
on the part of subsequent trousers, I have done my best to 

remain a comedian ever since. 
Some of my friends, however, maintain that I was 
much funnier as a villain, and this annoys me so intensely 


that there are times when I seriously wish I had possessed 
another pair of trousers. 


Why Lam 
+ a TJerrier 


~_ O 
By TOM BROWNE, RI. 


‘An excellent and convincing article by the famous artist, 
lately returned from a tour in the Far East just in 


( 
who 
time to rush down to Salisbury Plain for annual training 
with the 1st London Division of the Army Service Corps, 
in which Mr. Browne ts now a lieutenant, having formerly 
served in the ranks of the Roughriders.) 


Ir is reasonable to presume that a certain feeling of 
patriotism induced me to join the Imperial Yeomanry, 
which I did between three and four years ago as a trooper 
in the “ Roughriders.” 

Indeed, it seems to me to be so obviously the duty 
of every able-bodied man to fit himself to defend his 
country and his home in the hour of need. that it is almost 
incredible to me that any man worthy of the name should 
shirk this duty. 

Still, lots of suitable men will not join the Territorials, 
and for reasons which no doubt they sincerely believe to 
be sufficient, though I am going to try to show that they 
are not, and that, apart from physical disability, there is 
no valid excuse for not being a “ Terrier.” 

No Man Is Too Busy. 

The commonest excuse put forward is that a man 
is too busy, he really cannot afford the time for drills, 
training, and so on. 

To that I say that the busier a man is the more reason 
fs there for his joining a Territorial corps. 

Possibly it comes rather hard on the man who only 
gets two weeks’ holiday and sponds them in training. 

Perhaps in his case it would be better if he spent one 
week in camp and the other holiday-making. 


“The Story of Mars” is told in the October ROYAL MAGAZINE, now on sate, price 4d. 


Tama busy man, a very busy man, but I reckon that 
the best day's work I ever did in my life was when I 
enlisted in the ‘‘ Roughriders,” for, apart from the fun 
I have had, volunteering, to use the old term, has been 
of the greatest help and profit to me in my work. 

I do not mean merely in the way of providing me 
with ideas and materials for drawings. I mean thi 
the busier a man is;the more does he require some outside 
interest and relaxation which will take him completely 
out of himself and his work, and that is just what volun- 
teoring has done for me, and will do for you. 

You may go to drill or into camp feeling tired, worried, 
and bothered, but in a trice all your troubles are forgotten ; 
the work is so interesting, there is so much to be learnt 
and done, that you have no time to think of business cares, 
and that, for a busy man who has to earn his living, is 
physical and mental salvation. 

The “too busy” excuse won’t hold water; it is the hard- 
worked man who, above all others, should join the 
as a and by so doing double his capacity for 
work. 

Then some men are afraid of the expense. Of course, 
if you want to join as an officer in some smart Yeomanry 
Corps, where most of the officers will be well-to-do, even 
wealthy, men, you must be prepared to spend a good deal 
of money; but you can cut your Territorial coat according 
to your cloth, and doing your duty by your country 
need cost you little or nothing. 

Especially Good For Lonely Men. 

For example, in the ‘“ Roughriders” practically the 
only expense a trooper had to incur was the two shillings 
for every ride he had. Personally, I think that charge 
should be abolished, but anyway it is not much to pay 
for a ride, presuming that you are fond of horses. 

The expense of “ Terriering* is very small, and then 
think of what a lot you get for your outlay. Say, you 
are a lonely young man in London or any other big city ; 
you have not much money, and few opportunities of 
making friends; you cannot afford to join an expensive 
club, even if you could obtain the necessary introductions. 


You must either live like a hermit or rely on making 
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chance, and perhaps undesirable, acquaintances in music 
halls, billiard saloons, and so on. Join the Territorials, 
and at your headquarters you will have all the comforts 
of a first-olass club and every opportunity of making 
hosts of desirable friends. 

Some men wonder whether the game is worth the candle 
in the sense of whether you learn anything worth knowing, 
whether it is not all just “ playing at soldiers.” Years 
ago, and in a few volunteer regiments that may have 
been so, but emphatically it is not the case now. Modern 
volunteering is serious practical work. Take shootinz. 
for instance ; the old and rather useless bull’s-eye practice 
has been done away with, and now you have to learn to 
shoot to kill. In every way you are now trained to be of 
practical use, should invasion ever come. 

Here let me put in a word for my own corps, tho 
Army Service Corps. In it you learn to do just 
what you would have to do in time of war. Food and 
transport are necessary to troops at all times, and tho 
victualling and transport problems you have to solve in 
times of peace are practically the same as those which 
would confront you under sterner conditions. 
Good-fellowship and Fun. 

But in any corps you will find work in which you can 
take a serious and intense interest, and the things you will 
learn will be of value to you even should You never be 
called upon to fight. Then there is the jollity, the good- 
fellowship, and the humours of Territorial life, the last- 
named of which especially lee to me in my professional 
capacity, and remind me of a delightful little incident 
of my recent training. : 

He was a very young subaltern, and the inspecting 
officer, pointing to ‘a horse—a bright chestnut—asked him 
what colour he should call it. 

“Oh, sir,” replied the youth, “I should describe it 
as a pale shrimpy colour.” 

Fortunately the inspecting officer was a slim man, 
or I think he would have had an apoplectic fit. 

To sum it all up, there is an honourable duty to be done 
in joining the Territorials, and there is health, happiness, 
and hilarity in the life of a “ Terrier.” 


Read it. 


It will interest you. 
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Doé-tickat, Miss! 


Two Good Stories 
By Miss MADGE TEMPLE. 


(Mis: Madg2 Texple is a charming singer and actress, 
who, formerly well-known in such musical comedies as 
Tho Gay Parisienne, Floradora, A Chinese Honeymoon, 
and many other stage plays, went on the music-hall stage 
some three years ago and met with instant success, 
Miss Temple’s new song, “I’m Looking for Mr. 
Wright,” bids fair to become nationally popular.) 

“ Doc-TIcKET, Miss,” said the tickct-collector, standing 
at the door of the railway carriage, of which I was the only 


occupant, 

I rather liked his calling me ‘‘ Miss,” for, you see, 
although I am singing ‘“ I’m Looking for Mr. Wright,” 
I had already found “‘ Mr. Right”—my husband, Mr. 
Herman Darewski, the well-known composer—and no 
married woman really minds being called “ Miss.”’ 
Five-and-Eightpence to Pay. 

But a dog-ticket—the wretch ! 

“‘ Dog-ticket,” I repeated ; ‘‘ I—I—— 

“Must have a dog-ticket. Miss!’ said the collector 


briskly. ‘‘ Have you got one?” 

“ No.” 

“Then it will be five-and-eightpence, Miss. Look 
bere please!” 

“Pm not going to pay a penny. I have never had a 


dog-ticket before, an 
old line.” 

“Can’t help that, Miss. Company's regulations. If 
you won’t pay, I must trouble you for your name and 
address.” 

“Thaven’t got?a name and address. I am here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. I don’t know where I am going 
to stop when I get to Sheffield.” 

‘Look here, Miss, you're keeping the whole train 


I’ve travelled all ovér your silly 


waiting. Are you going to pay or give me your namo 
and address ?” 


“Would it be any use offering you two shillings ?” 


“No, Miss. I’ve got my duty to do. Company’s 
regulations, Once more, will you pay or give me your 
name and address ?” 

: Certainly not. I don’t see why I should have a dog- 
ticket.” 

“* Very well, Miss; we'll see about this.” 

The collector, by this time rather red in the face, 
stamped away, and presently came back with the station- 
master and the guard. 

““Madam,” said the station-master, ‘I must request 
you and your dog to——” 

“Dog!” I interrupted. ‘ What dog?” 

“Why, that dog there, Madam.” 

“Oh!” I cricd, pretending at last to understand ; 
“you mean this.” And then I picked up my _ black 
fox muff, which, lying on the seat beside me, might, I 
must say, easily have been mistaken for a Pomeranian, 
and shook it in their faces. 

I never saw men so badly surprised in my life. And, 
woman-like, I had the last word, for, as the train steamed 
away, I put my head out of the window, and shouted : 
“There was one under the seat all the time! Don’t you 
wish you had taken the two shillings?” 


Awakened by Burglars. 


I never hear of burglars without shivering, for one of 
my earliest experiences was of Mr. Bill Sikes, 

My parents had gone for a holiday trip to Paris, leaving 
my clder brother, then a boy of ahout fifteen, myself, 
aged eight, and my younger brother, a tot of four, at 
home at Canterbury, and in charge of a servant. The 
maid, however, was away, and, while my grandmother 
was living in Canterbury and looked after us by day, 
we were all alone at night. 

One evening when we were all in bed I was awakened 
by a knock at the back-door. There had been many 
burglaries in the neighbourhood, and I felt sure it was 
robbers. All trembling, I ran into my big brother’s room 
and told him. At first he scoffed, but there came another 
thump at the door, and nothing would satisfy me but that 
my brother should come into bed with me and the infant. 
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Then we heard the door givo way and men coming 
upstairs. We pulled the clothes over our heads and lay 
in deadly fear. Presently two or three men, so far as we 
could judge, came in, and, one of them approaching the 
bed, pulled down the counterpane, and seeing my clder 
brother—by this time my little brother and I_had 
wriggled down somewhere about his feet—said: ‘“’Ullo, 
’ere’s a bloke! let’s shoot him.” 

My brother, however, pretended to be asleep, and the 
other men said: ‘Oh, let *im alone, ’e’s only a kid!” 
and then they proceeded to ransack the house. Here I 
may mention as a curious fact, that, although there were 
valuables about, they took nothing but clothes; why, J 
know not. 

“Fire! Fire!" 

The burglars went into a front room, and my brother 
wanted to sneak out the back way and give the alarm, 
but I hung on to his night-shirt tails and wouldn’t let him 


go. 

Then the visitors went down to the kitchen and pro- 
ceeded to rummage there. We got up, out through an 
upper window on to a sort of balcony, and somehow or 
other managed to clamber down to the ground. 

Our house was one of a row of loncly villas, and we 
tore up the private road fronting them, I shouting ‘‘ Fire ! 
Fire!” at the top of my voice. 

My big brother was cross, and told me to shout burglars, 
but I kept on “ Fire! Fire!” Up went windows, the 
fire-alarm was given, up came a fire-engine, and pumped 
a good deal of water into the house before it was discovered 
that there was no fire. 

Altogether there was a great commotion ; the burglars 
got clean away, and my father was pleascd when he got 
home and found all his clothes and linen gone, his carpets 
spoilt with water, and a bill for calling out the fire brigade 
under false pretences. But it was an eerie experience for 
a child, and I have never forgotten it. 

eet fe 

Mepicat StupEnt: “ What did you operate on that 
man for?” 

Eminent Surgeon : “ Fifty guincas.”” 

Medical Student : “* I mean, what did he have ? ” 

Eminent Surgeon: “ Fifty guineas.” 


A POLAR FOOTBALL 
CLUB WOULD FIND 
IT VERY HANDY 


AGAIN, IT MIGHT BE 
FITTED UP TO RECEIVE 
WIRELESS MESSAGES 


AS A MAYPOLE, IT WOULD 
DO SPLENDIDLY FOR THE 
ESKIMOS 


A SUGGESTION FOR 
AN ESKIMO BARBER. 


If a tax were put on all luxuries the ROYAL MAGAZINE wouldn't suffer. 
The October number is now on sale, price 4 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE NORTH POLE? 


Owing to the recent discoveries this question naturally rises. Our artist offers a few suggestions. 


ayy 


i" say 


omnsys 


My 


AND AT ICE SPORTS, WOULD 
MAKE AN EXCELLENT GREASY POLE. 


NORTH POLE 


THE ONLY 
g¢ GENUINE 


WHILST AS A SIDE Agee 
SHOW IN AN i Hal 
EXHIBITION, IT QU 
WOULD BE SURE 
TO ATTRACT. 


It’e not a luxury, but a accessity. 


but, much to her dismay, Kata found that every one had 
paired off when she arrived, and that she must walk téte-a- 
tée with Horace Cauthope unless she wanted to be rude 
and _ peculiar. 

They did not get on together—there was no blinking the 
fact; but she had promised Elsie to behave, and she would 
make an heroic effort. 

“ We've got a beautiful day,” she began brightly. 

“ Beautiful,” he agreed. ‘I wonder if you would mind 
walking a little slower—do you know we are positively racing ? 
You ean walk slowly, I suppose ?” 

He meant it kindly—as a joke perhaps; but somehow his 
manner had the effect (it always had) of raising every evil 
spirit in Kathleen Elton’s composition. She immediately 
changed her pace almost to a crawl, and her lips became 
a thin line and her eyes very brizht. 

“Thank you,” he said; “ you've wonderful vitality for o 
woman—I always feel apologetic when I ask you to modcrate 
your transports.” : 

The exasperating sensation that he was laughing at her 
made her more furious still. 

“ Possibly you haven’t met many women,” she suggested. 
She hoped she had spoken bitterly, but he laughed. 

“Tm not so sure,” he said. “I’ve been in most parts of 
the world.” 

“Do you know.” she asked, moved by a sudden impulse 
and without meaning to do so, ‘I don’t want to seem 
inquisitive—but since I’ve met you 
found mvself wondering what your 
be like?” 

“T can’t quite make up my mind about her,” he said 
candidly ; ‘“‘ one’s point of view is apt to change. I used, 
for instance, to féel like cutting any girl I knew who adopted 
a walking stick.” 

Kata flourished a dainty ebony cane she was carrying, 
and laughed defiantly. ‘“ And now ?”’ she said. 

“Now, I have enlarged my borders. I really am very 
tolerant.” 

“ But slang is taboo.” 

He laughed. ‘ At the risk of lowering myself in your eyes, 
I must own to apredilection for the King’s English un- 
adorned,”’ he told her. 

They had azain, unconsciously. quickened their pace, and 
were now only a few steps behind two more af the party— 
to wit, Elsic Merrick and an Eton boy who was spending a 
portion of his summer holiday at Seaport, too. Kata 
somehow managed to annex him—she always got on well 
with schoolboys, who invariably voted her “a ripping so ‘ia 
and Flsie dropped into the rear with Cauthope, and talked 
Swinburne with him ti!l the halting place came in sight. 

Kata did not sit near him at lunch, which was of the usual 
alfresco kind, and consumed amid chattering laughter in the 
usual alfresco way. After lunch, she went crab hunting 
with the Eton boy—a pursuit which lasted till they were 
summoned by Miss Cauthope to help boil the kettle for tea. 

She had successfully avoided Horace Cauthope for nearly 
four hours. It should be a matter for congratulation, she told 
herself, if she managed to avoid him for the rest of the day. 
Yes, of course, she would be thankful to escape him—thank jul. 
Half a dozen healthy appetites soon relegated tea to the realm 
of has-beens. . 

By the time they had finished, Kata’s sheet anchor, the Eton 
boy, had disappeared, and the rest of the party were arranging 
a walk up a chine which ran about two miles inland. All 
at once Cauthope sauntered up to her. “I wonder if you'd 
care for a row,” he said; “half a mile out we ought to get 
an ideal view of the chine without the bother of walking.” 

“Thank you,” said Kata. She would have loved it abovo 
all things—the sea was a passion with her, but pride is pride. 
“Tm going to walk with the rest of them.” 

“They don’t appear to have waited for you,” he remarked 
coolly; “look! They are disappearing round the bend.” 

And, turning, Kata saw that he spoke the truth. 

“T can soon catch them up,” she said defiantly. 

“Why trouble? They never even asked you to go, you 


“You don’t seriously mean that you want to know his 
candid opinion of you, Kata? I didn’t think you took 
sufficient interest in him to care whether he had one or not. 

“1 don’t suppose I do, really ; it’s just a passing whim. 
People's opinions of one are always entertaining, even—even 
if the people are as dull as ditchwater, and as grave as 
funerals,” said Kata carelessly. 

Her friend smiled. ‘I don’t know why he chose to 
confide in me,” she observed, “but you seemed on his mind 
rather. Well, to begin with, he thinks you're pretty— 
in your particular style, very pretty.” : 

Yh, indeed | ‘And what is my particular style, if I 
may make bold to inquire *” : : 

“Breezy, kind-hearted, and @ trifle boyish.” ' 

“ Really ?”” Kata snapped in half a paper knife with which 
she had been playing, and threw the pieces down sharply. 
“ Sounds a delightful combination. Anything else?” 

“He wishes you'd curb your tendency to slang.” Elsie 
Merrick’s eyes twinkled. . 

“In short, he'd like to mould me, I suppose, into the 
startled, tired-in-a-minute, clinging kind of creature, who 
chooses her crewel silk to suit her hair, and faints if she mects 
a cow in the road. No, thank you.” 

“You needn't be ruffled,” said Elsie. “ Remember you 
don’t care what he thinks or doesn’t think—you said so 
yesterday.” ; 

Kathleen got up—her checks were rather brighter than 
usual—her eyes glittered. “I don't,” she said. “It is & 
matter of perfect indifference to me whether he approves 
or doesn’t approve.” 

She walked with some dignity to the door of the small 
seaside sitting-room, and, opening it, fell into the arms of the 
identical subject under discussion in the person of a slender, 
dark man with a well-cut. clean-shaven face. . 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Elton,” he said, smothering & 
desire to smile, as he restored her to the perpendicular. “I 
knocked twice, but you were so engrossed in your conversation 
that I suppose you didn’t notice.” 

The roses on Kata’s cheeks deepened. How much had he 
heard of the conversation, she wondered ? 

“Did you want to speak to Miss Merrick 2?” she asked, 


I have once or twice 
ideal woman would 


up a picnic to Keller's Ray ‘for to-morrow afternoon—she is 
very anxious that you and your friend should join our small 


pe It’s very kind of your sister,” said Kata. “ By the way 
won't you come in ? But—but——” 

Elsie Merrick jumped up to grect the visitor who had 
* eomo in” accordingly. 

During the month at she and Kathleen 
Elton had spent together, Miss Cauthope and her brother 
were the plcasantest acquaintances they had made. 

“How do you do, Mr. Cauthope ? * she said: 
excuses, Kata, you know you said only last week it was one 
of your ambitions to picnic at Keller's Bay.” 

Kata flashed an angry look at her friend, which her friend 
carefully avoided, and began confusedly, 
would be very jolly—I'll probably be able 
engagement. and——” 

‘And will you thank your sister very much and tell her, 
unless she hears to the contrary between now and five o'clock, 
we'll come with pleasure ?” 

“That's delightful,” he said.“ It really ought, with luck, 
to be a very charming excursion. Now I won’t keep you ”"— 
Miss Elton was on her way out—* Good-bye.” 

He went back to his own quarters next door, 
two friends heard him whistling on the stairs. 

“T never understand why you call him solemn,” said 
Miss Merrick ponsively. 

Kata snorted. ‘I haven't the least desire to picnic at 
Keller's Bay with him,” she said, “ and what’s more I shan’t 
go, only T couldn't think of a good excuse. And you were 
horrid, Elsic. What on earth? induced you to pretend that 
I pined to join them ?” 

“I wanted to go myself,” Elsie answered coolly, “and I 
didn’t choose to appear without you. Besides, you were just 
about to be rude to him, and I couldn't allow that. You're 
in my charge, recollect. Now if you really mean to bathe, 
Kata, for goodness sake don’t do anything reckless. 
Remembor your father trusts me.” 

Kata’s irritation vanished. She kissed her friend’s cheek 
with repentance in the action. 

““L know he doos,” she said. ‘ You're a good old thing, 
really. Verv well, PU go to their picnic, and take my 
embroidery if vou like, and listen to Horace Canthopn’s 
diatribes on the decadence of woman till I'm black in the 
face, and try to profit by it—there!” Elsie langhed, and 


to put off my 


see. 

She was too much aghast at his audacity to do more than 
stammer, “ How do you know ?” 

“ Because I informed them that you were coming with me, 
and so you are, you know!” 

The man had an extraordinary and compelling knack 
of en one into things one had made up one’s mind not 
to do. 

Kata protested for a few moments, and then gave in, and 
helped him to shove off the boat, feeling a colourless, weak- 
minded nondescript. After all, it was quite the best part of 
the day, she decided, to drift gently seaward, and to watch 
the coast line grow blurred and indistinct and the sun drop 
lower and lower in its bed of crimson and gold. 

“Are you enjoying it?” he asked, “ and have you for- 
given me for m narrow-mindedness about your sex?” 

“* Yes,’ to the first question, and “no’ to the second,” 
said the girl, resisting an impulse to become sentimental. 
She always fought against woaknesses of that sort. 

“You don’t feel any more kindly towards the ‘startled, 
tired-in-a-minute, clinging kind of creature, who chooses 
her crewels to match her hair, and faints if she meets a cow 
in the road’ ?” he asked, with mischief in his eyes. 

Kata got scarlet to the roots of her dark hair. 

“T fecl less kindly still towards eavesdroppers.” she said. 

He wasn’t a bit roused; in that way he was a most pro- 


and the 


kissed her warmly in retuen. ‘ When will you grow up 1” | voking man. No taunt seomed to irritate him out of his 
ghe said, ** Now run along with you!" constitutional calm. 
P * * ® * “Your voice was loud,” he protested ; “as in the case of 


Vhoday of the Weller’s Bay picnic iawned most auspiciously, | the immortal Mrs. Cluppins, ‘it forced itself on my cars.’ 


high, as blackbirds, 
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But don’t let’s quarrel. I am old-fashioned in my ideals, 
and you are modern—that is all.’ 

But Kata was not wise enough to leave well alone—an 
argument always suposed to her. To convince this man 
against his will would be one of the few triumphs the dav 
afforded her. “ Sapporing instead of being out with mo 
you were out with your ideal woman now 7” she suggested 
a He raised his dark eyes and gave her a peculiar 


“You strain my imagination overmuch,” he said; “ but 
yes, let’s imagine—even that.” 

“ And supposing this boat upset. She would natura'ly 
throw up her arms (if she wasn’t near enough to clutch you), 
scream, and sink.” i 

“Naturally,” he agreed gravely. 

“And you would revel in her helplessness, even if che 
clutched so frantically that she almost drowned you. That 3 
the innate conceit of man—you’d be proud to be well-ni-h 
drowned that you might earn all the more kudos for savin; 
her in the end.” 

“ But supposing I couldn't swim either? As a -mattcr of 
fact——”” 

“Yon don’t mean to say you can’t?” she intcrrunted 
scornfully. ‘‘ Why I thought, nowadays, every man inaverae 
health was a swimmer.” 

Well, as you’ve taken the words out of my mouth, I won't 
commit myself to further confessions of weakness by apolovis 
ing. ‘Qua sercuse s'accuse, you know; but remember, as | 
have told you, I am an only son—my mother was always 
so nervous about what I did.” 

Kata tried honestly to keep the contempt from her face. 

“ Well, in any case, your ideal woman would have been sclf. 
reliant enough to—to save herself and me.” 

“Possibly, at any rate, to grapple with the situation, and 
be perfectly independent of your help whether you were ablo 
to give it or not,” Kata ie se 

““T seo, but what would really raise her in her own self- 
esteem would be to haul her man ashore at the peril of her 
own life. There’s no reason, in fact, why the kudos should not 
fall to the woman’s share as well as to the man’s—it’s simply 
that the man, being essentially conceited, as you say, is apt 
to get the adjustment wrong.” 

“T suppose so,” said Kata. 

“It's a pity,” he said musingly, 
we've no chance of testing things.” 

He had scarcely spoken when Kata pointed with one finger 
to the bottom of the boat and exclaimed sharply, ‘‘ Look!” 
And looking, the man saw that Fate had taken him for once 
at his word. A few inches of water had risen between the 
boards immediately behind him, and the water was continuing 
to rise. 

He put down the oars, and bent to examine the cause of 
the mischief. ‘‘ She's sprung 6 leak.” he announced—* 8 
nasty long one, and she’s going to fill fast. Bail for dear 
life, Miss Elton, whilst I pull—we’re not more than a mile 
out.” 

““ What shall I bail with?” 

“ Anything.” he said shortly ; “* your hands.” 

Twisting her skirts round her she obeyed him without 
comment. As a matter of fact, there was not much time 
for discussion, for the water was rising at quite a sur} rising 
rate. Cauthope set his teeth and pulled till his muscles 
cracked again. In a fow minutes he realised that to reach 
the shore was impossible. The water had got beyond his 
companion’s control, and, though she still worked grimlv on, 
it was now nearly to her knees. To move the boat at all was 
more than he could manage. For an instant they looked 
into each other's face. Si ently Kata measured his propor 
tions. He was a slender man, but tall. She was slender too, 
for a woman, but rather under the average height than 


“ that in a lake like this 


mental ejaculation, “ and we 
must be at least half a mile still from land.” 

“ Stop,” he cried, “‘ it’s no use wasting strength. Cling on 

i i “The tido is setting 


” 


and will try not to struggle, I can tow you ashore. 
strong swimmer, and as you say, the tide is with us. I saved 
a boy once when there were nasty currents to be considerc(.’ 

“ Did you?” he said, his voice almost a whisper, 


i splendid!” Then silence fell, and the boat sank ap inch or 


two lower. 

“J wonder,” she hazarded, “ whether it would be any 
use if you tied your handkerchief to one of the oars and 
shouted.” ‘ 

“There's no one to shout to,” he said dejectedly ; “ thev'vs 
all gone up the chine; but he obeyed her wit! trembling 
fingers. ‘ You're sure—about your swimming, you know — 
that you can hold people up ?” 

A great disdain swept over Kata. The man was a coward, 
after all. We'd nover struck her in that light before. 

“Tf you will do exactly as I tell you,” she said skortly, 
“J don't think you need—fear.” 

“ Drowning’s a horrid death.” Tis 
chattering. 

“ Some people say it’s pleasant,” snapped Kata, and for 
few moments there was silence between them. Then all st 
once the boat jerked itself from beneath them—the wate’ 
gurgled round, and the catastrophe had happened. Wis 
a cry he sank at once, arms up. 

(Continued at foot of rext page.) 
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LOCO-MOTOR ATTACKS. 


[Huth ie advent of the acruplane a new terror arises, We 
have cll been bored in our morning railway carriage by the 
min who may possess a 1} h.p. motor-cycle, but talls as 
though he-were 8. F. Edge. The prospect of acroplune 
tatk ta uppalling.—Daily Paper.] 

“very morning bright and carly in my favourite railway 
carriage 

Ride young men who talk of motors; some they praise, 
and some disparage. 

“You'll agre. there’s nothing better than the Buggin’s | 
: carburetter, 
But one really can’t 

help sneering 
at the Simplex | 
Horse shoe | 
Gearing — 
Wouldn’t have it in, 
the garage” (or | 
tho ‘“ gayraj”’ 


or the 
“ oarridge ”’). 
They wear 


motor- | 
coats in sum- 
mer, huge of 
cufi, with 
collars ample, + 
Socks and boots all very special (‘‘great reduction, 
traveller's sample ’’) ; 
They wage arguments eternal round the latest motor- 
journal. 
1 would boil them all in petrol as a warning and example, 
Now I fear the latest pastime, which is known as aviation, 
May be dragged into the early morning carriage con- 
versation ; 
They will shout and they will sing over Someone’s 
Patent Wing, 
Till I rise and Latham out in righteous anger and vexation. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A HERO'S WHINE. 

[The thought is forced upon us, as we skim tirough 
contemporary fiction, that almost any girl not an imbecile 
from birth may be turned into a heroine, sf only looked at in 
the right light.—Daily Paper.] 

By my daily dose of fictior. 
I am left with the conviction 
Girls—divine or plain as sin— 
All would make a heroine ; . 
Yet, heroic 
they be, 
Nono will fall in love 
with me. 


though 


Maud, by evil guard- 
ian’s power 
Locked ~~ within 
lofty tower, 
Takes ahair-not, drops 
it over, 
Scrambles down, and 
joins her lover. 
Asked to bo my dear 
cld Dutch, 
Maudie would havo 
said, “ Not 
much!” 


Amy —modest, gentle, good— 

Torn betwixt a hat and food, 

Grinds her teeth with meaning crunch, 
Buys the hat and skips her lunch ; 

** Join,” I plead, ‘‘ the wedded ranks |!’ 
Amy meckly pipes, ‘“ No, thanks!” 


Girls, heroic though they be, 
Will not fall in love with me. 


a 
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| We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses { 
| in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 1 


your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 

i Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. | 
ROYAL BLOOD. 

[.4n authority has reccntly stated that a éarge 
number of people would discover they have royal blood 
in their veins sf their pedigree were traced back.—Daily 
Paper.] 

WHEN introduced the other day 
To Jones, who lives across the way, 
I smiled and offered him my hand, 


i He frowned. ‘‘ You do not understand 


tho | Maria Smith’sa lovely 


To whom you speak, 
my friend,” 


said he; 
“I own a_ royal 
pedigree |” 


| gir 

Who keeps my spirits 
in a whirl. 

Last Sunday, by 

the Serpen- 


tine, 

I humbly asked her to 
be mine. 
“Wed you?” she 

sniffed; “I'd 
have you 
know 

My blood is royal. You'd better go!” 


Our cook’s been very strange of late ; bs 
For meals we dftea ays to wait ; 

So yesterday I called out ‘‘ Jane, 

Don’t lot the lunch be Inte again!” 

Her answer struck me like a sting. ' 

“ Varlet, my gran’dad was a king!” 
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Kata did not even go under. She had kicked off her shoes, 
and now made with strong, steady strokes towards the scene 
of her companion’s disappearance. He came to the surface 
suddenly, gasping and fighting for air. 

“Leave off struggling,” shouted Kata; “ throw yourself 
on your back—let me get your arm-pits—that’s it—now— 
for goodness’ sake lie still. and we're all right.” : 

He did lie very still. Kata decided that he was half silly 
with fright. He was ridiculously light, too, for a tall man, 
or they were nearer to the shore than she imagined. At any 
rate, the rescue was wanting in the element of awful risk 
that she had forescen, though it was tiring and awkward 
enough. She scemed to havo been tugging a heavy weight 
through eternity when her fect abruptly touched sand, and 
wading became possible. 

Cauthope, as he realised that they were safe, clasped her 
hand. ‘* How can I ever thank you?” he said, in a voice 
rendered hard and rough with emotion, ‘I can’t even try!” 

“Tf you really want to show you're grateful, don’t say a 
word about it,” said Kata, irritable and breathless. ‘‘ Let’s 
go to a cottage and get dried befcre the rest of the party 
come back, and then tell them we got a ducking when wo 
wero near in shore.” 

“ But the kudos,” he murmured; “ they shall know you 
for what you are.” 

“Bother kudos! Take a few swimming lessons when 
you get an opportunity, that’s all!” she answered snappishly. 

A handy cottage, with a large kitchen fire, gave them 
shelter. Their garments were dried, and the fisherman to 
whom the cottage belonged put out in scarch of the missing 
boa 


TWO IDEALS (continued from page 284). 


t. 
Looking somewhat sheepish, they rejoined the picnic party 
just as everyone had decided that they must have gone home 
early. They made light of their adventure and succeeded 
in persuading them that they had merely got a little damp. 
It was only Elsic Merrick whose shrewd eyes discovercd 
that there was much more in Kata’s crumpled white dress 
and Cauthope’s draggled flannels than they allowed to 
appear. 

Also she chanced to overhear his farewell to her friend 
as they parted at the latter's lodgings. ‘‘ You’ve proved 
your case up to the hilt, Miss Elton,” he said. ‘“* The modern 
woman for me in the future! I owe my life to her, you sce, 
and she won't even let me thank her properly.” : 

“ Kata,” said her friend carelesslv, later on, as they pre- 
pared to retire to their respective bedrooms, ‘** you saw plenty 
of Mr. Cauthope to-day. _ How do you like him, on nearer 
acquaintance ? Mutual disasters generally draw people 
together, I notice.” 

“And sometimes they push people further apart,” said 
Kata recklessly. ‘ What do I think of him? I—TI don’t 
think of him at all—he’s not worth it.” 

And with this cryptic remark she went off to bed. 


Two days later, Kata, getting tired of the band and tho 
continual aimless chatter and tramping that is always to be 
associated with a seaside pier during the season, ran down 
the steps that led to a small platform underneath. She had 
a restless feeling that she must get away from it all and be 
alono with the sea. ‘The platform was framed with iron 
girders. Pleasure steamers usually disgorged their contents 
atit. Asolitary fig+re had anticipated her desire for isolation 
and stood there already, zazing pensively towards the horizon. 
In a moment she recognised—Horace Cauthope. She was 
about to rush up again, for sho hadn't seen him since the 


Don't stcnd staring at the Xookstall. 


day of the picnic at Keller's Bay, and felt in consequence 
awkward when he caught sight of her. 

“* Miss Elton,” he said, “‘ I was just thinking of you.” 

““T hope the thoucht was pleasant,” said Kata; ‘ you 
looked rather morbid.” 

“T was reflecting (perhaps rather enviously) on the fact 
that to thoroughly respect oneself must be as near to bliss 
as one can reach here below,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, the woman who believes in the equality of the 
sexes, and particularly on sclf-reliance for her own sex, when 
she pulls a man from a watery grave, must respect herself 
tremendously, mustn’t she ?” 

‘*T do wish you wouldn't,” cried Kata almost with tears 
in her eyes. “I feel humiliated to the dust every time I 
think of it. The theory is all right, but the practice is all 
wrong. You won't belisve me when I tell you, I'd give a 
great deal if you’d towed me ashore—I think women want 
depend on the men they ——” : 

“* Yes,” he asked eagerly, “the men they bad 

“Oh! nothing—only I'd a great deal rather have been 
proud of a man’s achievement than have achieved myself— 
do you see?” 

“You would really rather I had rescued you ?” he asked 
incredulously. 

Vag”? 


“* Even if it involved the clutching and screaming that you 
so despised ?” 

“Yea; even if it involved that!” 

Ho sat down on a small railing, sighed, and regarded her 
fixedlv. ‘‘ I’ve come to the conclusion that woman is a 
sealed book to me,” he said solemnly ; ‘‘ and yct it was an 
artistic effort.” 

“What was an artistic effort? Please don't be so 
ambiguous.” 

“Well, you see.” he said slowly, ‘“ I was readv to accommo- 
date you on either side. You decided so quickly that swim- 
minz was not among my accomplishments that I thought 
I had better let you have your own wav; and now I don’t 
seem to have pleased you—it's rather hard.” 

“ But you can't swim after all?” she cried. 

“At Oxford they considered me rather promising,” he 
murmured—" however, judge for vourself !”’ 

He wheeled round on the little platior.n to where the sea 
lay thirty fect below, green and oily. 

Suddenly he stiffened himself, threw up his arms, and 
went down straight as a die, and, looking fearfully over, she 
saw him cleave the water as cleanly as a young seal. In half 
a minute he reappeared—quite a long distance off—a black 
speck on the heaving tide. Then he turned and came back 
to the steps with a powerful, swinging over-arm. He could 
have towed ashore two clinging women at once, thought Kata, 
and her face glowed. 

“I suppose I deserveit,” sho said, ashe reclimbed the steps, 
and wrung his flannels into little sparkling pools. ‘“ Then 
you really helped me in that—that hateful rescue—worked 
with your feet, I suppose ?” 

He nodded. ‘ Anyhow we're quits at last,” he said, his 
eyes on hers, ‘“ for I have changed my point of view too. 
didn’t believe such splendid, cool pluck belonged to any 
woman. And now, having adopted each other's opinions 
and smoothed off each other's angles, it seems to me that 
to prevent all future backsliding we ought to face the future 
together—don’t you think so, Kata ?” 

And as Kata observed, on going over the incident with 
Elsio Merrick afterwards, ‘I was so taken aback, and the 
whole thing was so unusual, that I found myself saying 
‘ yes ! >” 
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FULLY APPRECIATED. 

A wWoRKMAN, having completed some repairs, was 
asked by the lady of the house to have some bread and 
cheese. : 

The cheese was of a very excellent brand, and the lady 
somewhat regretted her hospitality as she saw chunk 
after chunk being devoured without any bread. 

“John,” said she at length, ‘‘ won't you have some 
bread with it?” 

“ Nay,” said he ; “‘ it’s good enough without bread.” 

After a pause, “ John,” said she again, “do you know 
that that cheese cost two shillings a pound ?”? 

“Well.” said John, “it was well wo’th it, ma’am— 
well wo'th it.” 

Tae MaatstraTe: “ Are you guilty or not?” 

The Prisoner: “ Well, your honour, I think I am, but 
I'd like to be tried, to make sure.” 


— 

Scott: “I remember reading of a very rich man who 
said he’d sooner be poor.” 

Mott: “Yes, and probably you remember reading 
somewhere that all men are liars.” 

——_—s [> -——_—_— 

Tue poetical young man with soulful eyes was walking 
with his matter-o’-fact brother by the riverside down 
Wingston way last Saturday afternoon. 

“How the stream tosses in its slumb2r!” ho exclaimed. 

“Yes,”’ answered his brother, ‘‘ and you would, too, 
if your bed were full of stones.” 


——— £ 

Goopart: “ You didn’t actually tell him that I didn’t 
think him much of a poet ? oa 

Wiseman : “ I did. 

Goodart: “Oh! I wouldn’t have had you do that 
for the world.” 

Wiseman: “Nonsense! That docsn’t hurt him: 
It only makes him pity you.” 

et Fe ee 
YOU'VE MET HIM. 

*Lapres and gentlemen,” he said, exhibiting con- 
siderable nervousness, ‘ if I had known that I was to be 
called on to-night I should have taken the trouble to look 
up—ah—that is, I should have fortified myself with— 
ab ae I have just said, if I had been aware that I was to 
be asked to address you on this suspicious occa—!I mean 
auspicious occasion—I should have primed myself with 
facts concerning the subject to which I have been—or 
rather the subject that hes becn assigned to me. 

“*T assure you, ladics and gentlemen, that it gives me 
great pleasure to—ah-—to—it is one of the most pleasant 
moments of my life to —most pleasant moments of my lifo 
to meet you here to-night. 

“There is a story of--of—a stcery—-you will please 
pardon me if I read it, as I can’t remember juss now— 
that is—it may be mcore—ah—fallacitous, or felicitous, I 
should say, to—ah—read it if you will b-bear with mo. 
I—ah—did not expect when I came here to—ah—to-- 
ah—to. 

Then he got his manuscript out of his pocket and read 
for fifty-seven minutes. 


That’s the October ROYAL, 


and you'll find it containa fust what you like. 
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——_— OT 


A. CORK WOULD DO! 


Some time since agenial-looking 
Irish gentleman wanted an empty 
bottle in which to mix a solution 
that he wished to prepare, and went into 8 drug store 
to make the purchase. Finally selecting one that 
suited his purpose, he asked the assistant how much it 
would be. 

“Well,” responded the clerk thoughtfully, “if you 
just want the empty bottle it will be a penny, but if you 
want anything in it, you can have the bottle free of charge.” 

“Sure, and that’s fair,” said the witty Celt ; “* put in 
a cork.” 


>So 
PROVIDENT BILL SIKES. 


A notorious housebreaker had been sentenced to a long 
term of penal servitude, but seemed quite resigned to his 
fate, and parted from his wife, who was present in court 
during the trial, with no visible sign of emotion, 

Struck by this ae of stoicism, one of the female 
busybodies who had watched the trial followed the 
criminal’s wife out of court, and asked her point-blank 
why she took the matter so calmly. 

“Oh, well, what’s the use 0’ frettin’ about it?” the 
dry-eyed woman replied. ‘My husban’ stole the money 
right anough, and the annuity he bought with it will fall 
due on the same day that he comes out o’ prison, so be's 
n> need to worry over what'll become of him when ke’s 
too old and stiff-jointed to foller his perfession ! " 


o>_Sl0cCc 


ONE TO MARY JANE. 


Mrs. TaRTLy and Mary Jane had arrived at the parting 
of the ways, and the mistress thought she could with 
safety indulge in a few caustic remarks. 

“Now that you are going, Mary Jane,” she said, 
*T hope you will leave in a respectable manner. You 
remember when you came your box was brought in a 
wheelbarrow. I would not have mentioned it, but Iam 
afraid some of our friends might see you.” 

“That’s all right, mum,” answered Mary Jane serenely. 
“* My new master and missus are waiting for me in their 
motor-car down the street.” : 

“Why don’t they drive up to the front door ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Tartly. 

“Well, mum,” said Mary Jane blandly, baa & 
expect they don’t want people to think they are 
visiting here!” 

>_—_0cC- 


NOT INAPPROPRIATE. 


THE minister had just finished a little opening 
talk to the children, Meade hag to the morning 
service, when Mrs. Berkeley suddenly realised, 
with all the agony of a careful housewife, that 
she had forgotten to turn the gas off from 
the oven in which she had left a nicely-cooked 
joint, all ready for the final sebeating, 

Visions of a ruined dinner and 8 smoky 
kitchen roused her to immediate effort, and 
borrowing a pencil from the young man in front, : 
she scribbled a note. 

Just then her husband, an usher of the 
church, passed her pew. 

With a murmured “ Hurry!” she thrust the 
note into his hand, and he, with an understand- 
ing nod, turned, passed up the aisle, and handed 
the note to the minister. 


horror, and shuddered as she saw the minister 
smilingly open the note and begin to read. But her 
expression of dismay was fully equalled by the look of 
amazement and wrath on the good man’s face as he 
read the words: 

“Go home and turn off the gas!” 


>_—_0c 
ENEMIES ALL. 

A TaItor who was defendant in a case tried in court 
geemed much cast down when brought up for trial. 

“ What's the trouble ?’ whispered his counsel, observ- 
ing his client’s distress as he surveyed the jurymen. 

“Tt looks pretty bad for me,” said the defendant. 
“ unless some steps are taken to dismiss that jury and 
get in a new lot. There ain’t a man amongst ‘em but 
owes me money for clothes.” 


>__lOC< 
THE REAL OBJECT. 


“THs house to let—only young couples about to be 
married need apply,” is an enticing notice which attracts 
many young people to the doors of a pretty villa residence 
in a London suburb. But, strange to say, the occupancy 

vf the house never changes. 

“I think you ask too much rent for your villa, Mrs. 
W..” the next-door neighbour remarked to the owner— 
a shabbily-dressed widow. “ You could let it easily if 

u reduced your price a little.” 

_ 7 « But I don’t want to let it,” the widow said calmly. 
“ I’m quite comfortable here. thank you.” 

The neighbour’s face expressed incredulity. “ Don’t 
want to let it!’ she repeated. “ Then why do you 
insert that notice in the window ? 7 

“Well, you see, I’ma lonely widow, with only mysclf 
to depend on. and I’m obliged to eke out my tiny income 
somehow,” the widow answered confidentially. ‘So 
I write down the names anid addresses of all the young 

cou 4yho call, and sell them, at a fair price, to a firm 
of cheap house-furnishers '” 


That man who wes staring at you in the 


Photographer (to young 
put ycur hand on your father’s shoulder.” 
Father: “ Ha! It would be much more natural tf he put his hand in my 
pocket!’ 
Mrs. Berkeley saw the act in speechless —__—__——_ 


THE AUDIENCE WAS LAME. 
Concerrep Actor: “ How dreadfully old-fashioned 
the eran pemiens in some of these provincial theatres are ! 


Last week I was playing in Littleminster. and an alarm 
of fire was raised, cae would you believe it, the audience, 
took ten minutes to pass through the doors.” 

His Friend : “ Ah, I see; he was lame I suppose ?” 


>—_OC 


BOXED NO MORE. 
“‘ Ygs,” said the famous M.P., “I used to be pestered 
to death by a bore. My secretary was good-natured, 
| obliging chap, and he could never find it in his heart 
to turn the bore away. Just as sure as I was in, the 
bore was certain to be admitted. 

“One day, after an hour’s martyrdom at the man’s 
| hands, I determined to end that persecution. Sol called 
| my secretary and said to him mysteriously : 

‘© Parton, do you know what makes Smith come here 
so regularly ?” 

“© No, sir,’ said Parton, ‘TI can’t say I do." 

“© Well, Parton,’ said I, ‘I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence, that he’s after your job.’ 

“From that day,” concluded the M.P., “TI saw no 
more of the bore.” 


>__OcCo 
WHAT PA THOUGHT. 


are [eye Y 


(ZZ 


UP-TO-DATE. 

“You claim to be a sailor?” sniffed the doubtful 
housewife. 

“Yes, mum,” hastened Hornpipe Harry, as he took a 
reef in his trousers. 

“But you don’t make use of that nautical expression 
‘Shiver my timbers’ ?” 

“Qh, no, mum. I say ‘Shiver my gasbag !’ or ‘ Shiver 


me wings!’ I’m an air-ship sailor, mum,” 
_—_0OcCco 


“ Dm Tom have any luck hunting tigers in India ? ” 
“ Yes—great luck.” 

“How?” 

“ He didn’t meet any tigers.” 


>ClOCo . 


Witure (whose father is building conservatory) : 
* Papa, if I planted this pip, would an orange-tree grow 
up from it ?”’ 

Papa: “ Of course, my son, and oranges would grow 


Willie: “‘That’s very wonderful, isn’t it, papa ?— 
‘cause this is a lemon pip!” = 
_>S0Cc 


ALL THE VIRTUES. 


“ Srp,” he stammered, the colour flying from his manly 
countenance, ‘I love your daughter ! 

“Ugh! ‘The man who marries her must be rich and 
of good family.” 

“My great-grandfather fought at Trafalgar, my grand- 
father was one of Barnum’s famous fat men, my father 
has won sixteen big Pearson's We-kly competitions, 
while I—I—er—I——" 

“Well?” 

“T, sir, am a roller-skate manufacturer ! a 

“My dear fellow, of course you can have her, De- 
lighted! ’Pon my word, you're the very man!" 


train this evening didn’t Know you. He only 


man): “It will make a much bctler pic-ure if you 
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ory A GENTLE REMINDER 


A visor calling on an elector 
who had the credit of being a 
lively heckler at political mect- 
ings. said, “ What's that, Mr. Smith, that you have in the 
glass case 2?” 

‘Oh, that’s the brick I got against my head at the last 
election.” 

“Oh; and what's that little flower on the top of it for?” 

“That’s the flower from the grave of the man that 
threw it.” 

SOC 


THE STING. 

“Harry, love,” exclaimed Mrs. Knowsey to her 
husband, on his return one evening from the office, ‘I 
have b-been d-dreadfully insulted ! ” 

“ Tnsulted ?”” exclaimed Harry. “ By whom?” 

““B-by your m-mother,” answered the young wife, 
bursting into tears. 

“My mother, Flora? Nonsense! She’s miles away 
visiting a friend.” 

Flora dried her tears: 

“Tl tell you all about it, Harry, love,” she said. 
“A letter came to you this morning. addressed in your 
mother’s writing, so, of course, I—I opened it.” 

“* Of course,” repeated Harry drily. 

“Tt—it was written to you all the way through. Do 
you understand ?”” - 

“T understand. But where does the insult come in ? 

“It_it came in the p-p-postscript,” cried the wife. 
bursting into fresh floods of tears. It s-said— P-P-P.S, 

—D.-dear Flora, d’don’t f-fail to give this |-letter 
to Harry, I w-want him to have it.’ ”” 


Soc 
IT JARRED SOMEWHAT. 


A CLERGYMAN in a country parish, having 


disrepair, was about to restore it. 
He commenced with the sounding-board ot 


fi ial allowed his church to get into a bad state of 
\ | 


— the pulpit, and, after putting it right, he called 


his coachman with a view of testing it, and 
made a speech from the pulpit. 

“ How does that sound, James?” 

“Tt sounds very well, sir; I heard every 
word,” replied the coachman. 

“Now, James, you change places with me, 
and say something.” 

James at once entered the pulpit, and said 
very distinctly and even emphatically : 

“1 haven't had my wages for a month: 
How does that sound, sir?” 


o—_0Cc< 
EVERY WORD TRUE. 


Tne teacher of a certain school uestioned 
the children the other day as to the several 
occupations in which their respective fathers 
were engaged. As a rule, the answers were of 
the what-might-have-been-expected sort until 
it came to one little girl who announced : 

“My father’s o organist.” 

“An organist?” repeated the teacher in 
astonishment. ‘ Where? What church ?” 

“The Baptist Chapel, Blank Street,” was 
the prompt reply. 

The teacher was more astounded than 
ever, but the child was firm. Nothing 
could shake her or make her depart 
from her original statement. As soon as opportunity 
offered, the teacher made inquiries about the chapel 
agers and found him to be in no way related to her 
pupil. 

At school next day she was at pains to let this bo 
generally known, and, after a nice little homily suitabie 
to the occasion, she turned to the child and asked he: 
what she meant by telling such a dreadful story. 

“T wasn’t a story!” cried th: child, by this time in 
tears. ‘My father is a organist, too, 80 he is, and he 
plays at that chapel, so he does. You can see him any 
day for yourself, if you want to, sittin’ on the pavement 
right outside the railin’s with his little hand organ and 
the tin cup wot the people drops the pennies in !” 


>_—_0Cc~- 
A CERTAINTY. 


A sHOWMAN was making a great fuss at the front of 
his exhibition. A man standing in the crowd with a 
little boy cried out : 

“Tl bot you five shillings you cannot let me sce a 
lion.” 

“ Done,’ said the showman eagerly. “ Put down your 
money.” 

The man placed five shillings in the hand of a by- 
stander, the showman did the seme. 

“Now walk this way and I'll very soon convine 

a.” 

“There you are.” he said triumphantly, “ look in that 
corner at the beautiful Nubian lion.” 

“JT don’t see any,” immediately responded the 
other. 

“What's the matter with you?” asked the 
showman. 

“I'm blind,” was the reply ; and in a few minutes the 
blind man pocketed the two five-suilling pieces and went 
his way. 
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THE CHIEF CHARACTERS: 


Christine. A beautiful girl who las come to London 
accompanied by Ambrose Drake, » huncuback, and a 
monkey. To gain a living, sho sings in the streets, 
but her real mission is to find Lord Ellingham, who 
apparently owes her some reparation. 

Lord Ellingham. A sta‘esman in the British Cabinet- 
Concerning his early days, which were largely spent in 
Paris, there is, at pre-ent, a great m-stery. 

Gilbext Hannaway. A ‘‘Passer-by.’’ He knows 
something of the story of Christine and Lord Elling- 
ham during the days that were spent in Paris. But 
how much ? 

Marcel and Pierre. Two desperate characters who 
have come to London for the sole purpose of either 
avenging themselves upon Lord Ellingham or 
extracting blackmail from him. They were, of 
course, also connected with the Paris days. 

The Terrible Jean. The man who most of all Lord 
Ellingham fears, 


Saati 


CHAPTER 
Old Friends. 


TWENTY-FOUR. 


AmBROSE reclined upon an easy chair, with Chicot, well 
fed and happy, upon his knee. Opposite to him sat Christine, 
watching the pair with an interest which she found it hard to 
account for, even to herself. 

“You are happy, Christine ?’? Ambrose asi:ed suddenly. 

“ Of course not,” she answered. ‘‘ No one ever is. especially 
when they expect to be. A few months ago, I plodded the 
streets with you, and my fect ached, and I was cold to the bone. 
I was tired to death of coarse clothes, sick to death of our 
struggling life. This is what I dreamed of then, dreamed of 
and prayed for—a home, wari, luxurious, decent clothes, 
servants, plenty to eat and drink. And now I have them, 
Ambrose, as you sce, and I find that it doesn’t make much 
difference. Take a cigarette, Ambrose. You love good 
tobacco. These should please you.” 

Ambrose helped himself from a tin box at his side. 

‘* Perhaps,” he said thoughtfully, “ it is because you are not 
rich enough. Christine,” he added, with a curious gleam in 
his eyes, ‘‘ supposing that you had money, a great deal of 
money ?”” 

Christine sighed. 

“IT am beginning to think.” 
“that there are other things.” = 

‘There is nothing,” Ambrose said grimly, “ which money 
will not buy, if only you have enough of it. When I say 
enough of it, I mean a great deal! Millions, Christine, 
millions t” 

“ Will it buy me friends ?” sho asked a little bitterly. “I 
have beautiful rooms here, plenty to eat and drink, the sort of 
clothes, even, that I like, but I am very lonely, Ambrose. 
Tam lonely half the time.” 

He looked at her steadfastly. There was an uneasy scrious- 
ness in his face. His eyes seemed alinost dilated. 

“T think,” he said, “ that you have, after all, something of 
the spirit of the vagabond in your blood. Our life,” he con- 
tinued, speaking half to himself, ** was not always so miserable 
as in London. Down in the south there is sunshine, sun- 
shine always, dry roads, green ficlds, blue sky, the song of 
birds; fruit, bread, and red wine, at least, always for the asking. 
Christine, we were mad to come here.” 

““Mad!” she echoed. ‘* Oh, I wonder!” 

“Can you doubt it ?” he asked almost fiercely. “‘ It was an 
evil day that brought us across the Channcl, that set us 
tramping about the streets of London. We starved here on 
what would have kept us for a week in the simpler places.” 

“It was I who insisted on coming,” she said thoughtfully. 
“ T wonder if I am sorry ?” 

“If you are not,” he answered, “‘ God knows that you should 
be! There, from day to day we were at least natural. We sang 
and we made music, we rejoiced with the harvesters, and 
bowed our heads before the simple coffin carried along the 
straicht white road. We lived with the people there, Christine. 
Their joys were ours, and their sorrows. Here, there is no one 
to care if we dic to-morrow, no one, that is to say, who counts.” 

“You are right, Ambrose,” she said. ‘* Sometimes I am 
tired of my beautiful rooms, and my dresses, and my carriage. 
Sometimes I would give them all for a day of the old sunshine.” 

Ambrose leaned a little forward in his chair. His long fingers 
were nervously interlaced. His voice shook. 


she said a little doubtfully, 


Haven't you forgotten someth 
RO 


The Story of a Singing Girl, a Hunchback, and a Monkey. 


By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. 


“‘ Christine,” he said, ‘“‘ let us go back. I promise you that 
there shall be no more suffering, that you shall have enough 
to buy you clothes, the best food and wine. You shall know 
no suffering; you shall sing only when you like. Only 
come. This life is not good for cither of us, and it will be 
worse.” 

“* How do you mean worse ?” she asked. 

““T mean,” he answered, “ that Marcel is here—Marcel and 
Pierre. They will track you down, Christine. They will find 
out where you are, and they will come and demand a share of 
all that vou have. Christine, let us go away. Let us go 
further aficld, say to Italy. We can be hidden there.” 

“Why hide 2?” she asked. “* What is there to hide from ?” 

There was a moment's silence. Ambrose looked into the 
fire. It seemed as though he too were debating with himself 
whether or no he should speak of secret things. 

“They are desperate men, those,” he said. ‘ They will 
try. first of all, to get what they can from Lord Ellingham. 
I think that they will fail. Then they will come to you. 
Anatoile came.” 

She shivered. Her face was suddenly yale. 

“ Don't mention that man’s name!" she exclaimed. 

“Tam sorry.” he answered humbly. ‘* For the moment I 
forgot. Yet listen to me. Christine, if you will. I did not stop 
you when you vowed that the one object of your life was to 
find the man who had escaped by our side from the Plece 
Noire that night. There was something righteous in your 
ecarch. I figured to myaclf that vou would find him, that you 
would say, ‘ Back to Paris! Eack to the aid of the man who, 
in addition to his own, is suffering for your crimes.’ 

‘* T did not imagine that it was only fer the love of gold that 
vou were huntins him down. I fancied that in your heart 
there was some pity for the man who was sighing out his life 
belind the walls of a French prison.” 

“Pity for him!” she interrupted scornfully. ‘“ But I 
forzet. You do not understand. Listen! I did start out 
on my search with all the feelings in my heart of which vou 
have spoken, but there came a time when I saw things 
differently.” 

* The man was teo clover for you,” Ambrose muttered. 

“Tt was not that,” she answered in a low tone, and without 
any sicn of resentment. ‘It was not that, indeed, onlv I 
found that things were different from what I had imagined.” 

** And now,’ Ambrose murmured, “* you take his meney, you 
live in luxury on his bounty. It is not a good thing, Christine, 
for you are nothing to him, or he to you. It would be better 
to be free.” 

She shook her head. 

‘* You do not understand,” she said. 

He sat ferward in his chair. The firelight played upon his 
lone, haggard face, his uneven features, his tancled hair. 
Yet the care he had taken with his person was not altoccther 
wasted. His face, notwithstanding its strange setting, mizit 
have been, for those few moments, the face of a poct or a great 
enthusiast. His eyes were burning with the fires which were 
consuming him. 

‘“* Christine,” he said, “if it were possible for us to stcal 
away, you and I, and the little one here,” he added, drawing 
his hand over Chicot’s head, “‘ if it were possible, I say, to steal 
away, to find some corner where the sun shone and we were safe 
from pursuit, if it were possible to do this, and for you, only 
you, mind, to have all the money that you could spend, all 
the luxuries in which it were possible to indulge, would you 
come, Christine ? Say to Greece,” he continued, as one who 
has received a happy inspiration. ‘* You have spoken often 
et Greece. It is a beautiful country. You would like to go 
there ?” 

Christine looked at him, as though doubtful, indeed, whether 
he were really in earnest. 

“Do you mean with the organ?” she asked. 
mean bez our way, as we did in the old days ?” 

He threw out his hands with a gesture of contempt. 

“No!” he answered. ‘ I want you to imagine, only, I say. 
imavine that you were rich, that I could make you rich without 
the help of Lord Ellingham or Marcel. cr any of those, or any of 
their kin. Would you leave England then, steal away without 
a word to anyone ?” 

“With you and Chicct ?”’ she asked doubtfully. 

“ With Chicot and me,” he answered, with trembling lips. 
‘* Have we not cared for you always? Have you not been 
dearer to us than our lives ? Have we ever failed you 7” 

She shook her head. 

“It is nui that,” she said. 
this seriously ? It is all imagination. 
fortune to give. Even if vou had ae 

“ Well,” he interrupted breathlessly, “‘ even if I had 2?” 

She shook her head. 

“T think I have had enough,” she said, ‘“ of playing the 
vagrant. I think I have had enough of being outside every- 
thing there is in life worth having. Can't you realise. Ambrose 
that nover since I left Annonay have I had really one happy 
day ? There has been excitement, and tragedy, and pain. and 
suffering; flashes of joy, but long times of misery. Oh, Iam 
tired of it! I want something that is nearer the heart of life 


“Do you 


“ After all, whv need we discuss 
You have not a 


itself. I want friends and a home. I want 

He was suddenly pale. He struck the chair by his side with 
clenched fist. He leaned forward. He scemed almost like an 
accuser. 


** You want a husband ! ” he exclaimed. 

She shrugged her shoulders. Her eyes met his without 
flinching. 

“What if I do?” she asked. 
to confess it, but is it so very unnatural ? 
to have someone take care of them.” 

(Continued on page 288.) 


“It is terrible, I suppose, 
Women were made 


YAL is now on sale, price 4d.—Good !! 


“FAT & SCANT OF BREATH.” 


The Torments of Obesity and How to 
Banish Them. 


By Hvuca Fuinpers Scott, 


I well remember my horror when I discovered that I 
was beginning to get fatter and heavier every day with- 
out any conceivable cause, for I was never a great 
eater, took a reasonable amount of exercise, was a 
stickler for hygiene, and comparatively young in years. 

My tailor it was who first called my particular 
attention to a certain development of what he was 
pleased to call my “lower chest.” The accusing tare 
proved an increase of nearly three inches in girth since 
the previous measurement. I was really not very much 
alarmed, but promised myself extra bicyeling and golf, 
and a hebdomadal Turkish bath. 

These remedial measures, carried into effect, were not 
by any means as successful as I anticipated, and it was 
with considerable displeasure that I discerned an un- 
wonted puffiness about my cheeks. I had also a growing 
sense of bodily discomfort. 

J started using a weighing machine, and measuring 
my “corporation” every morning. To my dismay I 
gained weight and girth daily, and resolved to diet 
myself rigorously. This, however, not only did but 
little good in checking the increase of avoirdupois and 
bulk, but made me lose strength and stamina. Exercise 
of any kind begun to fatigue me, and my general health 
suffered. I became mentally depressed, lost that 
brightness of outlook on life which had always made 
work and recreation pleasurable. Still my weight 
increased. I was losing tone altogether. 


What with partial starvation and certain mineral 
drugs I had been recommended to try, I lost a few 
pounds, and rejoiced exceedingly; but, alas! the reduc- 
tion I found was only temporary; for u few hearty 
meals (remember, I wanted to recover my lost strength) 
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Tatior: “Nearly three inches more round the 
‘lower chest, sir/” 


T felt it necessary to indulge in brought back the excess 
fat with incredible promptness. 

It was then that I met an intimate friend who at one 
time was enormously fat. He was now looking 
extremely well, and had quite recovered the maeely 
figure and alert bearing of his younger days. To him 
T shall be ever grateful for telling me the cause of his 
recovery of form; for from the first hour of my 
adopting the splendid treatment he recommended to me, 
viz., the Antipon treatment, I began to get better. I 
Icst nearly a pound within 2 hours (very stout people 
lose even more than that); and then every day there 
was a marked decreasc. I found out also that 
Antipon was a splendid digestive tonic; my old-time 
healthy appetite returned, and I could not only enjoy 
my mea!s thoroughly, they did me more good, because 
I digested my food thoroughly and was not afraid what 
to ext. 

It seems funny to think that a man undergoing a 
fat-reducing process should almost boast of his appetite ; 
but so it is: Antipon, perfect as a weight-decreasing 
treatment, is second to none as a tonic and strengthening 
régime, One can eat well without retarding the 
elimination of the over-fat, because (and this is the 
great secret) Antipon absolutely overcomes the chronic 
bodily disposition to develop a lot of useless and health- 
stifling fatty matter. 

I now feel quite a new man. Whatever physical and 
mental powers I possessed prior to my unaccountably 
sudden increase of size have returned—I was going to 
say, with interest; for, thanks to Antipon, I never felt 
“fitter” in my life, nor bas there heen the slightest 
increase of weight since I concluded the delightful 
course of treatment in the full possession of health, 
strength, and correct propertions. H. F. Scorr. 


Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. und 4s. 6d., 
by Chemists, Stores, ete.; or may be had (on sending 
remittance), privately packed, carriage paid, direct fyom 
the Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


ing this evening? What? Oh! you've seen that the October 
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“ Haven't you been taken care of all your life?” he asked 
fiercely. ‘ Haven't you been taken care of when there were 
dangers on every side, through hard times and difficult ones ?” 

“Oh, I know!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You have been very, 
very good, Ambrose. Don’t think that I could ever forget 
it. You have been the best of guardians. You have looked 
after me as no one else could have done.” 

“ God knows !” he muttered under his breath. 

“ But,” she continued a little lamely, “ it is not altogether 
the same thing.” 

He rose to his feet. The hand which held Chicot was 
trombling. Chicot leapt up on to his shoulder, and pressed his 
hairy face against his master’s. 

“T understand,” Ambrose said, a little hoarsely. ‘* Forget 
what I have said. I have no fortune to give, no fortune ! = 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
The Barrel-Organ. 

“Drink!” Ambrose muttered. ‘‘ Hot, fiery, plenty of it! 
Waiter, more brandy. Bring the bottle.” 

_ ‘man hesitated. Ambrose laid a sovercign upon the 
table. 

“Do you think that I cannot pay?” he asked. “Is that 
why you hesitate ?. Ordo you think that I am drunk? Look 
at my hand. It is steady cnough, isn’t it? Bring me the 
brandy at once.” 

The man hurried away with a little shrug of the shoulders. 
If his queer customer chose to drink too much, it was not his 
fault. He was able at least to speak clearly ; he had no signs 
of approaching drunkenness. Yct this was the fifth time he 
had been served with brandy during tho last twenty minutes. 

“It is a mad dream,” Ambrose muttered. “ Four million 
francs is too small a sum. If the skies rained gold till one 
stood knee deep in it, it were hard for such as I to wade my 
way to happiness. What shall we do, Chicot, now, eh? 
Shall we give it up? Shall we try the river, or shall we turn 
our backs upon this wretched country and let her go?” 

Chicot yawned. Obviously the question did not interest 
him. He had dined well, much better than usual, and he 
would have preferred that his master had chosen to go straight 
home. Since it was not so, however, he was content to doz: 
in the warmth of his master’s pocket. The waiter brought the 
bottle of brandy, and Ambrose drank once more, not in sips, 
but in quick, hurried gulps. 

The waiters made remarks about him to one another as they 
passed backwards and forwards. Ambrose had very much the 
appearance of a man who had just committed some dreadful 
deed which he was striving to forget. Marcel and Pierre found 
him sitting there when they arrived. They paused for a 
moment by the door to look at him. 

“See,” Pierre remarked, ‘“‘he has moncy. He drinks 
brandy. One does not drink brandy for nothing here.” 

“Bah!’? Marcel answered. ‘‘ Does he not still push the 
organ? Who would lead such a dog’s life if they possessed 
but a hundredth part of ——” 

Pierre laid his arm upon his companion’s shoulder. 

“Hush!” he said. ‘‘ One does not know in these sort of 
places who may listen. See, he is drinking, and he mutters 
to himself. I think that he is nearly drunk. See how he 
fills his glass. It is a fortunate moment, this. If there is 
truth to wrung from him, now is the time.” 

They approached the table and _ erected him noisily. 
Ambrose set down his glass, and looked at them for a moment 
as though they had been strangers. Then he struck the table 
before him with the palm of his hand. 

“Marcel! Pierre!” he cried. ‘ Waiter, bring glasses. 
Theso are friends of mine. They will drink with me. How 
= it, my brave Marcel? Still free, I see. Long may the 
fortune be with you!” 

Marcel looked uneasily around. 

** Not so loud, fool!” he said. ‘ At this place one never 
knows who listens. We are here to talk to you.” 

i. And I,”” Ambrose declared, “‘ I am here to listen. Speak 
on.” 

They leaned across the table. 

“ Listen,” Marcel said. ‘‘ Take your thoughts back to one 
night, never mind how long ago, when you obbled and ran 
by the side of your piano, and the man who calls himself now 
Lord Ellingham, escaping in the clothes of a workman, pushed 
the piano and ran by your side. You three were there—the 
girl Christine, you, and Ellingham.” 

Ambrose nodded. 

“ Ay, itis true,” he said. ‘‘ Wethree! Very soon, though, 
we lost our companion. He crossed the city with us, and he 
flitted away. ‘e saw no more of him till a few weeks ago.” 

*¢ Another question,” Marcel said, Icaning across the table. 
* hele the oe es 

‘The piano ?”” Ambrose repeated, staring at his questioner. 
** What of it?” _ i : 

““ You have it with you now, in London ?” 

“Of course,” Ambrose answered. ‘‘ How else could one 
live? There is no bread lying in the streets here, no brandy to 
be given away. And brandy,” he muttered, “ is a good thing, 
a very good thing.” 

“Tt is the same instrument ?” Marcel persisted. ‘‘ You 
havo not changed it?” 

“Changed it? Why should I?” Ambrose answered. 
“Tt was made for me. The keys are worn, but the inside is 
good. Itkeepsintune. Why should I change it?” 

“ Where is it now ?” Marcel asked. 

“In the entry near my lodgings, where I leave it every 

ht,” Ambrose answered. ‘‘ Why do you ask me these 
questions ? What has my piano to do with you?” 

“Not much,” Pierre answered carelessly. ‘‘ And yet we 
were curious. You drink slowly, my friend, after all. Waiter, 
mora Cognac! All together now! To us who are left of 
the Black Foxes!” 

Ambrose set down his glass. 

“I will not drink to that,” he said. 
gang of——” 

Pierre dropped his glass purposely upon the floor. 
frowned angrily. 

“ Fool!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Keep your tongue still. We will 
drink no toast at all, then, only to ourselves.” 

“ As you will,” Ambrose muttered. ‘‘ For myself, I never 
drink toasts. I irink, and I drink, and I drink, but toasts, bah! 


“T will not drink toa 


Marcel 


Buy the October ROYAL (now selling, price 4d.), if only to read “The Story of Mars." 
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Seo here, my friends!” he exclaimed suddenly.“ What about 
my poor barrel-organ of a piano? Why do you ask me 
questions about it ?” 

The two men exchanged swift glances. They filled 
Ambrose's glass. They filled their own. 

‘* For no special reason,” Marcel answered. 

“For no special reason,” Ambrose echoed. “Good ! 
Just now I said that I drank no toasts. I will drink one now 
to a night when the snowflakes fell soft on the ground, when the 
revolver bullets were whistling, when we ran down the silent 
strect, we three and Chicot. It was a clever escape, that, and 
it was all through me. It was I who managed it. I, for the 
sake of Christine.” 

“It was wonderful,” Marcel declared. ‘“ Only it was the 
wrong man who escaped. It was I who should have been 
with you.” 

Ambrose shook in his chair with laughter, a strange choking 
laugh, in which there was little enough of mirth. 

“He was too clever for you, too clever,” he gasped. “ Some- 
how, I think that he will always be too clover for you. What 
did he tell you to-day 2 What did he send you out for to 
seek ? Why do you ask for my barrel-organ? Eh, Marcel ? 
Eh, Picrre ?” 

He lurched a little sideways, and his eyes seemed closed. 
The two men exchanged quick glances. 

“He knows,” Marcel whispered. ‘“ He knows. Fill his 
glass once more, then we will take him home.” 

They filled his glass, and made a pretence at drinking them- 
selves. Ambrose did not open his eyes. He seemed to sleep. 
The manager came up, summoned by an observant waiter. 

“You must take your friend away, gentlemen,” he said. 
“ We cannot have people falling aslecp here. Take him away 
at once, please. It is nearly closing time, and the police 
might look in at any moment. It’s hard enough,” he added, 
with a little grumble, “ to kcep one’s license as it is.” 

They jogged Ambrose’s elbow, but he only fell over to the 
other side without opening his eyes. Then they helped him 
to rise. A waiter fetched his hat, and they left the place, 
supporting him one on either side. They moved a few yards 
down the street. Then Marcel called a four-wheel cab and 
they hoisted him in. 

“Where are your lodgings ?” he asked. 

Ambrose half opened his eyes. 

“Pickett Street, Waterloo Road,” he answered, and then fell 
back among the cushions. 

They gave the address to the driver. Marcel sat by his side. 
Pierre was opposite. The cab rumbled off. 

RRR RRO eee enue rneoeeeeees err een ue ees 
CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. 
The Man Hunt. 


Tux two men who stood talking earnestly in a corner of the 
Duchess of Mechester’s drawing-room, excited commont both 
on account of the length of their conversation, and from the 
mere fact that they were carrying on an animated discussion. 
And yet, although one was Baron de Mayo, French Ambas- 
sador to London, and the other was the Marquis of Ellingham, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the respective interests of their 
country never once engaged thoir attention. 

So far as Monsieur le Baron was concerned, at any rate, 
their conversation was pure gossip, and that it had any 
further significance for his companion was a fact of which he 
was entirely ignorant. 

“ T had to-day,” he remarked, after they had shaken hands 
and talked for a moment or two of nothing in particular, “a 
visit from the most extraordinary man in France.” 

The Marquis was interested. 

“Pray continue,” he begged. “All my life I have 
wondered who was really the most remarkable man in France 
—you or Monsieur Coquelin.” 

“Neither of us, I fear,” the Baron answered, with a smile. 
“The man to whom I am alluding is Jacques Leblun, the 
detective.” 

** T have heard of him often,” the Marquis said quietly. 

‘** He is over here,” the Baron continued, “‘ in connection 
with an affair which at the time, I remember, interested me 
ne You, Marquis, probably never read of it. It is 

ifficult to keep in touch with the domestic affairs of other 
nations. This affair, though, was, in a sense, of world-wide 
interest, for the people concerned in it were of all nationalities. 
It was simply the breaking-up of a band of thieves, the most 
Gangeroy, I think, in some respects, of any that ever flourished 
in Paris.” 

“You interest me greatly,” the Marquis murmured. 
sf fed continue.” 

“ They bore in a small way, I believe,” the Baron said. 
“* A very well-dressed and charming woman, accompanied by 
a man, also irreproachable, a man, indeed, of our ancient 


: nobility, began to frequent the night cafés of Paris, the sort 


of places which flourish now in the Montmartre district. 
From there they seemed to make acquaintances with people 
from any i of the world, young people generally, who had 
money and little sense. 

Thoy made acquaintances with Russians, with English- 
men, with Americans, and in time invited them to their house, 
an old-fashioned but very fine place in the Placo Noire. 
Gambling to an unlimited extent went on there, gambling 
which, without a doubt, was conducted upon principles 
favourable to the occupants of the house. 

* Strange stories began to be whispered about concerning 
that house in the Place Noire. People entered it who were 
never seen to reappear. From it, too, as it eventually trans- 
pired, was conducted a system of robbery, magnificent in its 
conception, and on the whole, I should imagine, immensely 
lucrative. The police were warned, and tho whole locality 
was under constant surveillance. And yet, so clever were 
the people themselves, that it was many months before the 

lice felt themselves justified in raiding the place and scatter- 
ing its occupants to the four corners of the earth. 

“That night’s attack is well remembered in Paris, even 
to-day. Two gendarmes were shot, but three of the ring- 
Icaders were arrested. The man Marcel, who was supposed 
to be the ringleader, and against whom many things were 


roved, was sentenced to imprisonment for life. Throughout 
most passionately that he was 


is trial, however, he deni 
the actual leader of the Black Foxes, as they called them- 
selves. He denied that it was he who shot one of the gendarmes 
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through the heart, or that he was responsible for more than 
the conduct of the gaming part of the place. 

“‘ The police, however, were almost unanimous against him 
and the story of some other leader was looked upon as a myth. 
Only this man Jacques Leblun was dissatisfied. There was a 
story about a man, an Englishman or an American, I think 
he was, who escaped in the disguise of a workman pushing a 
barrel-organ through the streets. Such a person was certainly 
seen in the vicinity that night, but allowed to pass, as there 
was nothing to excite suspicion. A little dwarf, who waa 
usually in charge of the organ, was there, and the git! who 
sang. They were known to the police, as all these semi- 
mendicants are. There was are baja them, so they Iet 
them ge through the cordon which been drawn about the 
Place Noire. Curiously enough, however, neither the dwart 
nor the singing girl were ever seen in Paris again.” 

“ A most intcresting story,” the Marquis declared. “ You 
say that the man Marcel was eonvicted ? my 

*« He was convicted to penal servitude for life’ the Baron 
sid. ‘‘ That brings me to the present point of the story. A 
few weeks ago he escaped from the prison where he was con- 
fined. It was not an easy task. Noone but a person of great 
resource and cunning could have attempted it. But he is free, 
and he is believed to be in London. Jacques Leblun is here 
upon his heels, here not only to make his arrest, but because he 
himself believes in the existence of this other leader, and he 
believes that by following Marcel he will discover the other 
person.” 

The Marquis drew a little breath. 

“Your story,” he said, “‘ becomes still more interesting.” 

“T am glad that you find it so,” the Baron remarked 

itely. ‘To me the subject has always possessed a certain 
ascination. It has reached now an exceedingly interesting 
stage. Somewhere in London is Marcel hiding, somewhere 
also in London, if the theory of our friend Monsieur Leblun is 
true, is the man who was his associate at the Place Noiré, but 
who esca the catastrophe. Leblun is here to watch. 1 
must confess that I am exceedingly curious to discover what 
the result may be.” 

“Tt is a most interesting situation,” the Marquis said. 

The Baron, struck by somo slight hesitation is his com- 
panion’s tone, glanced into his face. 

“Ah!” he said. “I am afraid that I have bored you.” 

The Marquis, who felt that he was ghastly pale, recovered 
himeclf with an effort. ‘ 

“ These rooms,” he said, “ are over-heated. You know, we 
Bogieh ple cannot live without fresh air. I think that I 
shall make my adiew to the Duchess. Iam joining my wife 
at Esholt House.” 

* * * * * 

The Marquis drove through the gaily-lit streets and squarcs, 
leaning back amongst the cushions of his motor-brougham. 
His arms were folded, his chin had sunk 2 his chest. Tho 
colour of his face was still ghastly. There wore drops of 
perspiration upon his intehied, ‘as it to be in vain, then, 
this fight of his? Was he to lose it all, honour, name, and 
power, for the sake of those few wild months—a shot fired, a¢ 
he had told himself a thousand times, in self-defence ? 

Jacques Leblun! The name seemed to =i in his ears. 
He fancied him sitting apart somewhere in a little room of 
one of the great hotels, looking down into the city, watching 
the swarms of ple, gifted with some strange power by 
which his searching gaze could penetrate walls and annihilate 
distance. Even in the security of his electric brougham, 
more than once he looked around him wildly. He seemed to 
feel the eyes of that silent Frenchman following him wherever 
he saves. Marcel he had not greatly foa He had felt 
himeelf strong enough to deal with a man like this. Jacques 
Leblun was different. Jacques Leblun had had suspicions 
all the time. Ho alone had believed Marcel when he had 
sworn that it was not his hand alone that had directed thoso 
amazing coups. 

What was to be done? What course was there open to 
him? Flight? It was the most dangerous of all. The a 
were past when flight from the arms of the law could 
effective. The world was girded about with steam and 
electricity. Its furthest corners wore at the mercy of those 
who stayed at home and smiled. Death? Well, that was a 
last resource. Lord Ellingham was still under fifty, and the 
joy of his new life, the honest love of his wife, were still strong 
in 


Death might be a last resource, but it should bo the very 
last! Not until the hand of fate was upon his shoulder, and 
the world was growing dim, would he stoop to that! To buy 
his freedom from Jacques Leblun he knew well to be impos- 
sible. The man was above such things. Money was nothing 
to him, fame the very breath of his nostrils. There was no 
move that he could make, nothing that he could do save kcep 
a steadfast face to the world and leave the issue to fortunc. 

The brougham glided up to tho kerbstone and stopped 
before the block of mansions to which the Marquis had 
directed his chauffeur. He descended, and, crossing tho 

vement, bid the commissionaire good evening, rang for the 
ift, and ascended to the seventh floor. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
—— oe 


Teacuer : “I would like someone in the class to define 
the meaning of vice versa.” 

Bright Boy: “It’s sleeping with your feet towards 
the head of the bed.” 


“T yorice, Edward,” said a lady to her husband, 
“that whenever your employers advertise for clerks or 
salesmen they stipulate ‘must be married.’ ” 

“Yes, the old tyrants,” asserted Edward, “ they want 
men who are accustomed to being ordered about |” 


—— ef 


First Lapy: “I was so sorry to hear of poor Mrs, 
Brown’s death. What was her complaint ?” 

Second Lady: ‘Oh, didn’t you know? The poor 
thing was found asphyxiated.” : 

First Lady: ‘‘Good gracious, you do surprise mel 
I always thought she was a teetotaler.” 
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Absolute purity and 

economy are among 

the many strong 

points which recom. 

mend Quaker Oats 

to the careful house- 
wife. 


_ Being milled in very 
thin flakes,Quaker Oats 
cooks thoroughly — 
leaves no raw starch— 
and thus does not over- 
heat the blood. 


COLDS are the front doors to serious illnesses. 

SCOTT’S Emulsion closes the doors before the illness 

Ss - 
does this: 


This Statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letters 
5 Montgomery Road, Sharrow, Sheffield, Jan. 21st, 1909. 
Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the 
great benefit I have derived through taking SCOTT’S Emul- 
Se pean Last year I eayent a bed 
lon the manu- eavy co on my est, whic 
facturers have put in the CURE geemed to hang on me fora great 
LEFT OUT! length of time, but ocfter taHing 
SCOTT’S Emulsion I found 
great ease, the wheezing and phlegm disappearing 
completely. Yours ebkaee tg 
(Signed) WILLIAM BATHE. 
SCOTT'S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the age of the patient 
—and will be approved by your Doctor for COLDS and COUGHS if 
you ask him. 
3 and io is a 
fof, te,ae,Nte 2  St SBN OS, 
Jo-11 Stonecutter Street, London, F.C. 


arrives by curing colds. Only 


HEADACHE sconce 
IN 10 MINUTES. 


aputine cures in ten minutes the 
most violent Headache or Neu e 
We want to prove this safe and reliabla 
medicine toevery suffcrer,and in order to 
¢o 80 will send you two free samplo doses 
c i Kaputine by return post. Write to 
Kaput 
Whe; 


young and old, may be 
of NERVOUSNESS&, EXBAUSTIC 
and DK BILITY 

reds of cures. sent sen'ed, port free, fr 
Kaputine, Kayutine Works, Wakefield. Stamps. Mention thia Paper.—a. J. LKIGIC, ot and 
ine is enld by Chemists and Stoves every- 93 Great Russell Strect, London, W.C. Over twenty 
re, Packeta of 18 doses, 1/-. Samples id. years’ successful results. 
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Fils pelemdgerictdginle airy = ASSISTED EMIGRATION 
yourself the quality, style, and valuo to 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


which we offer at keen prices and con. 
venient easy terms. Mcasurement 

Furmers, Fa:m Labourers, Vignerons, Orchardists, 
Market Garaeners, and Domestic Serv..nis, 


Form and Fashion Chart enclosed. Select 
Gs Style and cloth you prefer, and we guar- 

60,000,000 Acros Avaliable for Scttloment. 
EXCELLENT CLIMATE. 


® perfect fit and full satisfaction. We 
vee your Suit for 8/- with ordor, 3/- 
it delivery, & your promise tocomplete 
FREE CRANTS OF 169 ACRES. 
Work carr.ed on all the year rouad. 
Assisted Passages from 
£5 to £7 : 


donald, 


Py 
£,0° Ht. we willimmediately Te. 
tund deposit & outo! pocket postage. 
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Tiustrated Pamphiets and forther particulars 
aan wo the Agent-General for Western Australia, 
15, Vic.or.a street, Londo, S W. 
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HE GIVES HIS SECRET TO THE WORLD. 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY BY A 
REMARKABLE MAN. 


Art of Fascination, The Power of Charming, Secrets of Personal Magnetism, Surpassed by 
the True Force that Influences and Sways the Minds of Men and Women. 


THE MARVELLOUS, MYSTERIOUS POWER DORMANT IN EVERY HUMAN BEING WHICH, 
WHEN DEVELOPED. GIVES WCNDERFUL MENTAL AND PHYSICAL STRENGTH, 


'DEVINSHIRE} FOR “ 
CREAM 


(clotted), absolutely 
pure, no preserva- 
tives used ; the most 
efficacious substitute 
for cod-liver oil; in- 
valualle for children 
and invalids. 


Supp.ied con- 
stantly to the Count- 
esses Cadogan, Pem- 
broke, Sefton, Dun- 


Lichfield, ete., by— 


Mrs. CONYERS, 
Bridestows $.0., 
DEVONSHIRE. 


OVERCOMES ALL DISEASES, 


PROF. A. VICTOR SEGNO. 


At last, after years of study and scientific 
research, Professor A. Victor Segno has dis- 
covered the true force in man that influences 
and sways the minds of others. He has penc- 
trated the hidden eecrets of the mysterious 
power by which the stronge:t-minded men 
and women are induced to do things, which, 
if left alone, they would never think of 
doing. 

He has gathered the rich mentzl treasures 
of the old world and combined them with the 
scientific facts of the new, and from them 
evolved the greatest discovery in the history cf 
man. For what can be greater than the power 
to mould the mind of another —to influence 
his brain to think such thoughts as you 
desire? 

Distance is no barrier to Profo:sor Segno’s 
new science. He can influence your thoughts 
though you bea thousand milesaway. Hecan 
also teach you how to influence the thoughts 
of others. ‘The power of hypnotism, persision, 
threats and entreaties pales into insignificance 
when compared with the wonders of this 
mighty force. 

Pro:essoz Segno proves that the great power 
he has discovered lies dormant in every 
individual. He guarantees that you can 
master its strange secrets at your own home 


YOUR 


OFFERED TO 
OURREADERS 


LIMITED 
PERIOD ONLY 
AT THE 

PRICE OF— 


15s. 
Each, 
Post } 
Free. iA 


‘HOME ” FILTER 


(ROYAL DOULTON MAKE). 


Provei by ex; erts to be the 
only real safeguard against 


ALL WATER-BORNZ DISEASES. 


Will fit any tap, and is 


ENABLES YOU TO INFLUENCE 


OTHERS AND HANCLE THEM AS YOU FLEASE. 


and perform wonders of which you have never 
dreamol, He has taught it to 75,000 people, 
and it has brought about great changes in 
their lives. You can quickly develop 
marvellous physical and mental strength, over- 
come all diseases in yoursel€ and others, banisb 
pain and bad habits without drugs or surgery 
You can rise to an enviable position in life, 
become a veritable leader of men and gain 
your every desire. 

The many wonders of this marvellous science 
cannot be fully told or its seeming miracles 
recounted. It will open up to you new possi- 
bilit'es and oppo: tunities in life of which you 
have never even dared to think. It has been 
the means of bringing suczess, happiness and 
wealth to many who had toiled for years in 
vain, wko were just ready to give up in despair. 
Professor Segno tells you exactly what to do 
to make the most money and achieve the 
greatest success in life. 

Mon. E. Druy, of Sedan, France, says: “ Your 
system has brought me that success in business 
for whici I have been looking. It is the 
magnet that controls. There is no guess- 
work about it. It isa scientific fact. It has 
taught me to know and control myself as well 
as others.” 

Mr. L. Sevey, of London, England: “In 
your system I have found what I have for 
years searched for in vain. It has changed 
my whole trend of thought and given my life 
anew meaning. I feel younger and stronger 
every day. I find it the key to business ? 
success.” 

Miss Cepha, Hackensack, N.J., writes: 
“Your sy:tem has been a great help to me; 
by it I have become engaed to be married to 
a most excellent young man and he has already 
bought for us a lovely home.” 

We have just issued a few thousand copies 
of Prof. Segno’s new book entitled “ The Road 
to Success.” We propose to give this away ~ 
absolutely free to interested persons for the 
purpose of showing the startling possibilities 
of this great discovery. We want you to hare 
one, Atter you get one tell your friend. He 
will want one also. After this issue of this 
book is distributed everybody will want one 
but they will cost money. They cost you 
nothing now. 

Address Dept. 1504, 

é American Institute of Mentalism, 

Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 


A CONSTANT SUPPLY OF PURE WATER IN 


SO ESSENTIAL FOR THE HEALTH OF 
CHILDREN AS WELL AS ADULTS 


Send order 
with size or 
impression of 
tap at the 
mouth or 
write at once 
for Free 
Booklet des- 
cribing the 
‘Home Filter.’ 


The Cheapest, Most Convenient and most Efficient Tap Filter 2cr the 
ome and General Purposes. 


FILTER DEPARTMENT, 18 HENRIETTA STREET; LONDON, WC, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE, AGENTS, &c. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Anchovy Toast. 

Fry some fingers of bread in butter, 
spread quickly with athin layer of anchovy 
paste, sprinkle with cayenne pepper, and 
serve at once. 

Steamed Bacon 

Is better and more economical than 
beiled. Try it. Scrape it, and see 
that it is perfectly clean, and then cook it 
in a steamer over boiling water. The 
flavour will be preserved and it will be 
very tender. 


Blackberry Rolly Poly. 

Make some light suet crust, and roll 
it out thin. On this put a layer of black- 
berries, and a little chopped apple, scatter 
brown sugar over. Roll up, wet the edges, 
and pinch together. Tie into a cloth, and 
boil for three hours. 


Braised Mushrooms. 

Peel half a pound of mushrooms and 
put them inajar witha cover, add one ounce 
of butter, and a liberal seasoning of salt 
and pepper. Put on the lid, and stand the 
jar in the oven for half an hour. Puta 


ELY NEW _ SERIES. 


indifference to the opinion of 

man, yearns for his a miration, 

and, whatever people may s2y 

to the contrary, the average woman's 

main object in life is to win man’s applause 
and get married. 

And, in order to get this admiration, 


PAY EARLY every woman, though 

5 Nad sie doesn't acknowledge it, 
(Z and assumes ao lofty air of 
9 


aquare of toast ona dish, heap the musb- | it is necessary that a woman should not only 


rooms on it, and pour the gravy round. 


Vegetabie Pic. 

Butter a pie-dish, and put a layer of 
sliced potatoes in it, pour over a little oiled 
butter, and season highly with pepper and 
salt, then put in a layer of tomatoes with 
some chopped parsley, and a suspicion of 
minced onion, and eo on till the dish is 
full. Cover with pastry and bake for an 
hour. 

Apple Cheese. 

I think this is the recipe you require. 
Peel and core six large apples, and stew 
till tender. Beat up finely and add the 
juice and grated rin of a lemon, the yolks 
of two eggs, two ounces of butter, and 
sugar to taste. Line patty pans with 
paste, put in some of the mixture and bake. 
(Rezly to Mrs. T. D.) 


Mediar Jelly. 

Put the ripe medlars in a jar with 
sufficient water to cover. Cover closely 
and stand in the oven all night. Strain 
through a thick cloth, and to every pint 
of juice add one pound of sugar, and to 
every four pounds the juice of a small 
lemon. Boil for twenty minutes, pour 
into pots, and tie down at once. (Reply to 
Lapy GARDENER.) 

Emergency Soup. 

Stir a dessertspoonful of pea flour 
into a cupfal of milk till perfectly smooth. 
Put it into a saucepan, with half an onion 
finely minced, one ounce of dripping, and 
one teaspoonful of meat extract. Pour 
over one pint of boiling water stirring all 
the time. Boil for five minutes, then 
serve with alittle parsley dusted over, and 
pepper and salt to taste. 

Pium Salad 

Is a novelty for this season. Put a 
teaspoonful of finely obopped onion into a 
salad bow]. Skin and halve some ripe 
plums, remove the stones, and put into 
the bowl. Add an apple cut in slices. 
Make a dressing of three tablespoonfuls 
of plum juice, (from stewed plums) one of 
vinegar, pepper, salt, made mustard and 
sugar to taste. Pour over and serve. 
Breakfast Brawn 

Ig delicious and can be made of cold 
meat. Take one pound of cooked meat, 
if possible, let about one-third be of lean 
bacon or ham. Chop it finely, and season 
highly with per and salt. Dissolve 
two teaspoonfuls of gelatine powder in 
three-quarters of a pint of stock, season it 
and add the meat. Pour into a cake tin, 
scattering chopped parsley in it, and here 
and there a slice of hard-boiled egg. 
Place a small plate on the top with a 
weight on it. Turn out when co d. 
Treacle Pudding. 

Make a suet paste with six ounces of 
flour, three ounces of suet, half a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, and a pinch of salt. 
Make into a dough with water, and roll 
out very thin. Grease a pudding basin 
and line it with the paste, then put in a 
layer of treacle thickened with bread- 
crambs; grate some lemon rind over. 
Now put a thin piece of paste, and so on 
till the basin is full. Cover with a round 
piece of paste, wet the edges so that they 
stick; cover with a cloth and boil for 
three hours. 


We Know yuu 


be fair to look upon as far as Nature and 
her art will allow, but man demands that 
she should have certain fascinating little 
ways. 

‘At least he does not openly declare that 
wish, nevertheless he shows that it is s0, 
for he sometimes bestows himself on @ 
young lady, whom poople couldn't by any 
stretch of imagination call pretty. 

Men are 
not Silly. 

Men are not quite so silly as many make 
out, andyit is not only the beautiful, nor 
yet the pretty woman whom they marry, 
rather the one who has learnt that there are 
certain, by no means mysterious, ways 
of winning a man’s heart other than by 
the fascination of a pretty face, a pair of 
bewitching eyes, or a svelte, rounded form. 

A man knows that the pretty girl has too 
often the distressing propensity for taking 
up the attitude of the young goddess, and 
in thinking that resorve and an abundance 
of dignity are the things that captivate a 
man. She expects, nay  imperiously 
demands, that a man should place her on an 
altar and worship her. 

No man can be expected to stand this ! 


Before cutting the nails, soak the finger 
tips in a warm lather to which a little olive 
oil has been added. 


Agood toilet powder for use after the bath 
is one pound of powdered starch mixed 
with six drops of otto of roses. 


Don’t use a sponge when washing the 
face; use the hands instead, and rub well; 
a sponge is apt to produce spots. 


Dryness of the scalp may be cured by 
rubbing into it a small quantity of castor 
oil and oil of rosemary in equal parts. 


Sufferers from excessive perspiration 
should use freely a dusting powder made of 
equal parts of boracic aci and powdered 
starch. ; 


When the skin round the finger-nails 
is rough and gets easily torn, app. ly some 
simple emollient every night. is keeps 
the skin moist. 


Wash the hair every fortnight if you 
wish it to grow well. Procure a pure 
liquid soap from the chemist—there is 
nothing better—and rinse in soft water. 


The best cold cream is the finest skin 
food. It may be well rubbed into the face 
twice a week at night, and will keep the 
skin soft and free from wrinkles. The 
face ae be wiped after with a soft 
towe 


If the hands are stained from fruit or any 
household work, rinse well in cold water 
without soap, then rub with a squeezed 
lemon, then rinse again. Wash with soap 
and water, and the stains will have 
disappeared. 


can't afford luxuries nowadays. 
it’s a necessity. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


»Whet Fyary Women 


What a Man Simply Loves in a Woman. 


(Next week: “What Men Think of Women’s Dress.”) 


BEAUTY HINTS. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 30, 1909, 


HINTS FOR 
Corks THE HOME. 


Soaked in warm oil are as good as 
glass stoppers. 

Always Cut Cucumbers 

From the flower end. The stalk end 
has a bitter taste. 
When Cutting Pastry 

For patties, etc., dip the knife or 
cutter in hot water. 
Celery Seed 

Makes a delicious flavouring for soups 
when celery is not obtainable. 
Boots 

That have been hardened by wet, 
should be well rubbed with vaseline. 
Tough Pow!ls 

Can be made perfectly tender if 
steamed for two hours, or even longer. 
When Stewlng Fruit 

Add the sugar after it is taken off the 
fire, then less quantity will be required. 

To ice a Cake, 

Put a lump of the icing on the top 
and spread with a knife dipped in boiling 
water. 

The Steel 

On the kitchen stove can be polished 
perfectly with a mixture of whiting and 
sweet oil. 

An Onion 

Should be tied in muslin and re- 
moved from a delicate soup or sauce 
before serving. 

Move Your Furniture 

Constantly, or you will find that the 
carpet nearest the favourite chairs or sofa 
will be speedily worn. 

Failure in Prying 

Is caused by three things. Insufficient 
fat, insufficient heat of fat, or the wet 
surface of articles to be fried. 

Warm Beer ; 

Should be used for cleaning your old 
oak. When clean, polish with beeswax 
and turpentine. (Reply to AMATEUR.) 
When Cleaning Furniture 

Try wiping it over first with a cloth 
wrang out of very hot water, and you will 
be surprised how easily it will polish. 

A Thorough Draught 

Should be allowed to blow through 
every room in the house once a day. It 
is only in this way that the air is changed 
and purified. 

Por Baby's Use, 

I always recommend pure Castile 
soap. Itis made of vegetable oils only, 
and will suit the tenderest skin. (Repty 
to YounG MorHER ) 

For Tired Peet 

Try a warm foot bath with an ounce 
of sea salt in it. Paddle in it until it 
cools, dry the feet, put on clean stockings, 
and you will feel rested. 

Scented Verbena, 

Which grows in such profusion in 
sheltered climates, makes delicious scent- 
sachets. Dry the leaves inthe sun, powder 
them, and put into thin silk bags. 
Washing Biouses 

And other light things is done at 
home nowadays by many ladies. The 
hands will be much more comfortable 
after the washing, if well rubbed with dry 
salt. : 

Black Kid Gloves. 

Put them on, and rub a suspicion of 
vaseline into the kid till all trace of 
grease has disappeared. This will mako 
them wear much longer than usual. 
Coffee Stain, 

Even when there is cream in it, can 
be removed by rubbing in pure glycerine. 
Leave for a little, and then wash out with 
warm water. (R2p'y to WHITE FLANNEL.) 
A Towel Rail 

In the kitchen is an essential. Baya 
twopenny bamboo rod and two long brass 
cup hooks to hold it. This will hold your 
towels, so that they dry well and be far 
more tidy than a piece of string. 

A Kettle Holder 

To which is attached about one yard 
of tape is most useful when in the kitchen. 
Pin the tape to your belt and you have 
always at hand a holder to lift anything 
hot from the stove. 

Cleaning Silver. ya 

No, do not use methylated spirits 
always. Moist2n the plate-powder with 
water, and use spirits only for stains. 
The polish lasts better if water is used. 
(Reply to PARLOURMAID.) 


should Anow 


And this is where the plain girl scores. 
She simply, with flattering sweetness, 
reverses the order of things, and does 
what every man simply loves—she places 
him on a pedestal and worships accordingly ! 

It is not to be expected that a man can 
be for ever lauding a girl’s charms and 
beauty up to the sky. He prefers someone 
to give him a little praise occasionally. 

The sort of woman who attracts 4 man 
is not she who has the sparkle of socioty in 
her eyes or brilliant conversation and wit 
ever realy on her lips, but she who appears 
to be wholly absorbed and interested only 
in him. 

She never allows the fact that she is a 
little cleverer than himself to crop up in 
the conversation, for she knows that how- 
ever fascinating she may be, a man will 
always despise her for her presumption in 
thinking herself more intellectual than he. 


Does not Care 
to be Run After. 


Of course she should have sufficient 
intelligence to comprehend what “he” 
is talking about, for there can be few things 
more annoying to a man than to have to 
forbear to touch on his favourite topics of 
sport and business simply because the 
woman coesn’t understand them. 

‘Above all, a man seeks in a woman that 
she should be the one conquered, or at 
least, to be. 

No man cares for the woman who runs 
after him and shows that she does, for it 
is man’s nature to want to overcome 
obstacles, and this is where the diplomacy 
of a woman comes in, she must manufacture 
them for him, for there is nothing sweeter 
to a man than to know that a woman is 
apparently hard to win. 

It arouses his instincts, and every 
woman should take advantage of it and 
make hersolf as seemingly hard to be wooed 
as she possibly can. 

If she keeps his interest for ever at 
its height, she will be able to retain the 
lover in ‘“‘ him” as long as she cares to. 


Sore eyes should not be tolerated. 
Procure half an ounce of the best castor oil, 
and smear a little along the lids when 
retiring for the night. 


Moist hands. People who suffer in this 
way would be well advised to wash the 
hands in a small basin of warm water in 
which is dissolved a teaspoonful of alum. 


To strengthen the hair, comb it frequently 
before an open window, 80 that the air 
can get to the roots. Massage the roots 
well every night before retiring. 


Dental floss, if carefully used at night, 
will keep your teeth perfectly clean, and 
spare you much decay. Pass the thread 
between the teeth and then clean 
thoroughly. 


When dressing the hair, if you first fluff 
it to make it stand up, be sure that you 
comb it out very gently, beginning at the 
tips, when taking it down, or the hair will 
be broken. 


A double chin is nota thing of beauty, butit 
isapt to appear with increasing years. Much 
canbe done by the person herself. Put the 
thumbs together under the chin with first 
fingers on the lobes of the ears, and draw 
the thumbs up to them with gentle pressure. 
Do this daily for five minutes, 


_Rod hands are a great disfigurement to a 
girl, and are a winter trouble to many. 
Begin now and fight against them. Wash 
in warm water, dry well in a towel, then 
rub a little fine oatmeal over, giving a final 
rub in a pice of flannel, which should 
always be kept on the towel-horse. This 
helps the circulation, which is the cause of 
the trouble. 


But the ROYAL MAGAZINE ie not a luxury 
(Now on sale, price 4d.) 


| 
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THE HANDY MAN 
THE HANDY SOAP 


LIFEBUOY SOAP is all that 
good soap should be, and, 
in addition, does all that a 
powerful disinfectant can 
do. Germs and Microbes 
cannot live where it is used, 
but cleanliness and health 
reign supreme. 


LIFEBUOY 
SOAP 


CLEANS AND DISINFECTS 
AT THE SAME TIME. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
fhe mame LEVER on soap Is a guarantee of Purity and Excelience. 


Remember when Ordering Table Supplies 


to include the best brand of cocoa: #.e., Fry’s Pure CONCENTRATED, 


P at-a-Cake biscuits—an ever ready, None is pites! or recommended more highly. By special processes 


employed in the manufacture of this cocoa, a pure extract is obtained 


ever welcome dainty, made very from the cocoa bean minus its superfluous fat. The weakest digestion 


can then assimilate it. In the case of more robust persons, wrong 
eating or drinking agitates the digestive organs; Fry’s Purp 


carefully by P eek Frean, sO that ConcENTRATED Cocoa soothes them. For an overworked stomach 

e try a cup with a dry biscuit. 
they are nicer than most, though 
they cost no more. They are the | “The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.” 
biscuit for all time and every time— ee. Cea 
for the seaside, for the country and 


the home. Pat-a-Cake are short | | g 
and sweet, not too sweet, and the , TT 
quality never varies. You can buy 


them everywhere, but buy them 
to-day. 


eat Gocouw. 
CAKE tine ech Ga, She Gases 


They're Peek Frean’s. “Has Won More Awards Than Any Other.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, AND TO OTHER ROYAL HOUSES OF EUROPE, 


ewe ane ee se eee 


Next week the result of the first of our “ Picture 
Couplets ” contests will be published. 


Remember At the moment of writing full returns 
“ Picture have not beon received. but everything 
Couplets.” points to the amount available for 


distribution being well over the £100 
which we guaranteed. 

‘As the awards in “ Picture Couplets promise to be so 
large, you would be well advised to enter the contest 
for the coming week, full details of which will be found on 
the first page. The subject is a topical one, and you are 
sure to derive capital amusement from composing lines 
for the Couplet: sure, however, that you send us your 


effort. It may win for you our next big prize. 


On page 276 you will see the announcement of a new 
Football Competition, in which we 
A New offer every week ten season tickets for 
Football any football ground, whether Associa- 
Competition. tion or Rugby, which the successful 
competitor may select. The football 
season has only just commenced, so that the fortunate 
winners will be able to watch as many football matches 
on the ground nearest their homes as they like, right 
through the season up till next May. Moreover, in a 
number of cases these season tickets are transferable, so 
that winners will be in the happy position to lend their 
tickets to a particular friend on those occasions when 
they do not wish to use them themselves. The com- 
petition is very simple, and I hope all my football readers 
will have a try. There is nothing to pay in the shape of 
entrance free whatsoever. 


How many of the bank notes in your pocket at the 
resent minute are forgeries? Ahem! 


Bank Notes, Vould you know a forgery if you met 
Good one? Probably not. One doesn’t 
and Bad. handle bank notes with the same 


happy regularity that one does pennies, 
for instance. Nevertheless, there are occasions, few and 
far between perhaps, when a crisp “ fiver”’ rustles in your 
ket-books, when you've just changed a big Pearson's 
eekly prize cheque, for instance, and then it is well to 
know the secret signs which mean that a bank note is a 
one. So I havo givon you an article on paze 276 
which will help you in the event of your suspecting 
something wrong. I should have liked to have given you 
illustrations of the secret signs, but, alas, that is against 
the law. The only other thing I could do was to inclose 
a “ fiver” in every copy of P.W.,—to be returned to me, 
of course, when finished with ; but somehow this brilliant 
jdea didn’t appeal to the cashier, so I’m afraid you'll 
have to wait till one comes your way. Try Picture 
Couplets ; perhaps they will hasten that happy day. 


Henx is a little tale told by J. P. C., of Belfast. He says: 
“Some time ago I was sent to a 
Thought he job in Moville, co. Donegal. Taking a 
Said stroll through the village, I came to a 
little shop where I saw in the window 
some Londonderry daily papers, and 
so on. Thinking to get my old friend, I entered. ‘Do 
you keep Pearson's Weekly?’ I asked the old woman 
who came to serve me. What think you, Mr. Editor, 
was the answer I got? ‘ Ah,no, sir. I’m sorry, but. you see, 
I’ve no room for you, but if you try a bit higher up, at 
Mrs. Brown, I think she might be able to put you up, as 
one of her lodgers left her last Saturday.’ She thought 
I wanted to know if she kept persons weekly!” 


“ Persons.” 


Surcery lives in a busy provincial town. The other 
day ho was urgently required at the 


Make Way 8ceno of an accident. He quickly 
for the mounted his bicycle, thinking that he 
Doctor. would thus reach his destination sooner 


than if he waited for his horse and 
pay be got ready. Unfortunately, it happened 
to market day in that particular town; the traffic 
was very great, and the doctor's progress much impeded. 
Gonsequently, he arrived at his destination too late to b> 
of any assistance. ‘In my opinion,” he writes, ‘ this 
was a scrious affair, and I consider that, when engaged 
in a matter of life or death, a medical man should have 
tho same privilege of right of way accorded to his bicycle, 
motor-car, or trap as i3 now granted to fire-engines.” —— 
I am quite at one with my correspondent in this matter. 
Such a system already exists in the streets of Augsburg, 
in Bavaria. The doctor's bicycle carries a red-cross 
shield, so that the rider's profession is known to all, and 
much good has resulted from the custom in securing a 
prompt assistance in accident emergencies. There is no 
earthly reason why such a system should not obtain in 
‘is country. 
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Rice recently received an invitation to dine at the house 
of a prominent vegetarian. “T accepted 
Early Vege- the invitation somewhat reluctantly,” 
tarians. he writes, “for I always dreaded the 
idea of vegetarian dishes, but, I must 
say, I was gecatly surprised when I saw how nicely 
the food looked, and I thoroughly enjoyed it; now I am 
almost a vegetarian myself. Could you, dear Mr. Editor,’ 
he asks, “ tell me something about the first vegotarians ? ‘e 
In reply to your letter, Ric, the origin of vegetarianism 
seems rather vague, but I think I am quite safe in saying 
that the first organised vegetarians, it we except Adam 
and Eve, were the old monks of the Convent of St. 
Catharine, which is supposed to have been built over the 
spot where Moses’ burning bush grew. These monks 
not only abstained from animal food, but likewise from 
butter, milk, and eggs. A story is also told of an old 
Pythagorean philosopher of the sixteenth ‘century who 
although abstaining from animal food was inconsistent 
enough to indulgo in gravy over his potatoes. 


SiLENTIUM writes to me all the way from Wyte . 
Cape Colony, South Africa: He tel 


Twenty- me that it his first letter to our “‘ tight 
three and little island” for six years, and his 
Unkissed. only reason for writing was that he just 


% ~ happened to feel like writing “ home.” 
Naturally I am delighted to get his letter, and I really 
don’t mind if there’s no reason at all for writing 80 long 
as I get interesting letters such as his. Here is one 
paragraph : 

“This is an age of records, and I claim to hold a great 
record which I cannot hide from the world any longer: 
Lend me thine ears ; I am twenty-three years of age and 
never yet have kissed a girl! And it is not on account 
of my face, either, but simply because I have unfortunatel 
never mixed in the society of the dear creatures, my pat 
in life having led, until very recently, where white girls 
are few and far between.””—— 

Well, really, Srzentrum, I hardly know what comment 
to make on your wonderful statement. Am I to pity 
you, or congratulate you, or chaff you for your back- 
wardness ? 1 know that when I was your age—but, no, 
I won’t tell you about that. All I_can say, SILENTIUM, 
is that you've a treat in store. 

Exrcrant sends me a splendid letter from Canada. He 
ites: “1 want to tell you that it’s 


. wr 
tomale's quite possible to get on in Canada, 
Impossib! e, ond in my opinion the English 


emigrants who write home such 
wretched tales of hard luck ‘didn’t orter.’ In the 
first place I'd like to tell ‘you that in England I 
was comfortably off and thought of nothing but 
pictures, poetry, and music, and considered a tool of 
any description quite beneath my notice. I came to 
Canada, worked on farms, and eventually rolled into 
Montreal with twenty-five cents, or one shilling, in my 
pocket. That was three years ago, and now I inclose a 
photo of my own house built with my own hands. I 
own two lots and my house. What of it? Everybody 
in our street owns their own house, and they are getting 
on. We grow our own potatoes, beans, ndian corn, 
tomatoes, cabbages, etc. Montreal is a great place for 
land booming. A farm is sold up, and it is immediatel 
set out in building lots and sold to suit everybody's 
pore We pay about eleven shillings a month, and we 
have six years to pay in. In my own caso I selected my 
land and paid a dollar deposit, and was told I could build 
at once. I‘didso. The way we do is to buy a load of old 
railway wood, and build. My first building only cost 
twelve dollars. Of course, I have done a lot to it since, 
but the original twelve-dollar building is undorneat! io 

Certainly, from the photograph EmicranT sends, he has 
a snug little home, and it tells of real hard work. I’m 
sure every P.W.-ite wishes him further success: 


Listen to the mournful tale of Carn-wEEDSs, Dulwich : 
“‘ When shaving I manage to cut myself 
five times out of six shaves, and then 
often badly. I do not think it is due 
to carelessness, and my razor is a 
fairly decent one. My friends suggest letting my face 
fungus grow wild, but seeing I am only twenty-one years 
of age, I think I should cause a sensation in the street. 
They might take me for a Suffragist, or something like 
that; moreover, I am a friend of Mr. Frank 
Richardson.”’—— 

I should be deeply vexed, indeed, CuIn-WEEDS, if an 
Adonis like yourself should have to parade the shady 
roads of Dulwich with your features disfigured with a 
pair of “ Let-us-prays.”” Personally I don’t think it is 

our razor or your method of stropping that is at fault, 

ut the way in which you hold it. I have met not a few 
young fellows who, like yourself, could never shave with- 
out inflicting a nasty cut on their faces. The reason was 
that they did not hold the razor at the proper angle, 
with the result that instead of scraping away the soap 
and stubble, they only inflicted a horrible gash on their 
cheek. When next you shave see that you keep your 
razor as flat as you can against your face, especially when 
you come to the difficult and tricky corners. Shave very 
slowly at first, and instead of trying to make one side of 
your face clean with one elaborate sweep of the razor, 
shave your cheek carefully with a number of short, 
repeated strokes. In this way,I think, you will be able 
to attain to your ambition—a cloan shave without a cut. 


Hints on 
Shaving. 


led to the institution of hand-shaking. 
to know that the offering of the right hand to a friend is o 
relic of the cruel old fighting days, whose motto was 
Might is Right. In those days when men met in friend- 
ship they extended the right hand, that is, the one with 
which they would have held the sword in other circum. 
stances, so as to assure each other that no treachery need 
be feared. You will see that in offering the left. hand 
you were guilty of a violation of this law of friendship. 
‘and that in other days you would have been regarded 
with suspicion. 
skinned, and the custom of skaking with the left 
hand is common to the members of many fraternitics, 
At the same time, to offer your left hand to the 
one-armed man probably drew attention to his infirmity 
needlessly. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 20, 1909. 


Herz is a little problem in etiquette on which Devonta is 


anxious to have some advice. “A 
ntleman called on me the other 


A Problem ay,’ he writes, “and having lost his 


in Etiquette. right arm, extended his left to sl.ake 


hands. I, thinking it easier to shake 


his left with my left, ‘ gripped’ him with my left hand. 
A friend says it was an insult to the gentleman to offer 
him my left hand ; but I say ‘ No,’ as it'was much more 
coment than giving him a sort of back-handed 
right.”—— 


Your action was really contrary to the spirit which 
It is interesting 


But nowadays we are not so thin- 


Jue TRoTTeR asks: “ Could any of your readers devise s 


simple method of wakening a person 
in the morning without disturbing the 
whole establishment ? I have been on 
the road for some years, and my 


Penknives 
Here. 


experience in hotels is that this is a matter which demands 
attention. It is frequently impossible to get a wink of 
sleep after five or six in the morning because at intervals 
of a few minutes, door after door is viciously hammered, 


and no consideration is given to those who require and 


ought to get longer rest. A plan by which it might be 


possible to rouse one individual without worrying others 


would :be welcomed by many, and would receive the 


support of hotel-keepers in their own interest.” —— 

ow here’s an opportunity for readers to display. their 
ingenuity, and I will give twenty-five of our famous 
penknives to those readers who send in the best solutions 
to Jm TROTTER’s difficulty: Please send postcards only, 
addressed to the Competition Editor, Pearson’s Weekiy, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and marked plainly 
“ Knocker.” Postcards should arrive not later than first 
post Tuesday, October 5th. 
Herx is a tale of woe from Snort oF Woot. He writes: 

“T have the misfortune to have a 
bald head, and though I am quiio 
prepared to put up with the detriment 
it may cause to my otherwise personal 
attraction, I find a very much greater source of annoyance 
that it results in, from the fact that as I sit in my office, 
or even at home, innumerable flies make use of it, it not for 
a skating-rink, at least as a promenade. Now, however 
amusing this may be to the flies in question, I can assure 

ou that it causes me the greatest irritation and annoyance: 
T wondered. therefore, if in the correspondence columns 
of your very interesting paper you could suggest some 
liquid with which I could rub the scalp, and so scare the 
flies away, or make it so disagreeable for them that they 
would hold their suffragette meetings in some other place. 
I am sure there must be thousands situated in a similar 

ition, to whom such a remedy would come as one of the 
beara and blessings.” —— 

There are a number of liquids which if put on the scalp 
would keep the flies away, Snort or Woot, but they are 
so unpleasant that those I know who have tried them 
find they much prefer the flies. I have heard that paraffin 
oil put on the head not only keeps the flies off, but also 
makes the hair grow. A little diluted ammonia is also 
supposed to scare away insects of all kinds, and some say 
that vinegar is an excellent thing. But nono of these 
remedies sound attractive, do they? Why not put up 
with it for a week or so longer, and the chill hand of 
approaching winter will solve your difficulty by killing 
off all your small enemies. 


The Pate 
Promenade. 
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Accident and Guarantee = _:_* 
Corporation, Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,060,000. 
me copontion  6.000,000 «am 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON E.C, 
RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Seeretary. 
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COMING HOLIDAYS, 1909-10. SEPTEMBER. 


Christmas Day December 25. 
| Boxing Day . December 27. |. 
Good Friday . 
Easter Monday March 28th. 
H Whitsun Monday. May 16th. | 
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SORRY 1 CAN'T SEE YOU THIS EVENING 


Web” NOTHING canstop you till'you are finished. “Flies in the Web,” 
The Mystery of a Hensom Cab,” is rilling of 


PEARSON'S SIXPENNY 


Price 6d. each, of all Booksellers, or post free (inland) 8d. each, from C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 & 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


When once you begin to read “Flies in the 
Hume, atitthor of “ 


THIS IS THE BOOK THAT WILL HELP 
YOU TO BECOME AN EXPERT CONJURER 


TRICKS FOR 
EVERYONE. 


Clever Conjuring with Common Objects. 


By DAVID DEVANT 


(of Maskelyne and Devant, St. George’s 
Hall, London). 


Itis illustrated with ncarly 150 photographs, showi:g Mr. 
Devant actually working the experiments. By followiug his 
|. structions you will be able to amaze and amuse your friends 
ut family and social gatherings during the cominy winter. 

The contents include :—Tricks at the Writing-Table—Tricks 
in the Smoking-Room—Tricks at the Work-Tab'e—Tricks at 
tho Dinner-Table—Tricks in the Garden—Card Tricks— 
Thought Reading Tricks. 


Sold by all booksel te.; or post free for 
le. Phifer A.F. SOWTER, 1 7iHenrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


TWO BOOKS OF HUMAN INTEREST 


which every student of human nature should read. 


MYSTERIES OF MODERN 


LONDON. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


In this book our greatest livieg authority on 
London life unfolds a tale that is of fascinating 
interest and romance. 


THE GREAT TURF FRAUD 
and otber notable crimes. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


In addition to the stirring story of ‘The Great 
Turf Fraed ’ this volume contains ‘The pices of 
the Tichborne Claimant,”’ “ The Forgeries of Williara 
Roupell,”’ and “ The Murler in the Red Barn. 


Price 6d. each of all booksellers ; or post free 8d. 
each from C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta St., 
London, W.C. 
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MARS 


fs new 5,000,000 miles nearer the Earth 
than usual. 


ASTRONOMERS HOPE 


to exchange signals w:th Mars, and add 
to our knowledge of this planet. [Read 


THE STORY OF MARS, 


an illustrated article telling what we know 
eof Mar: what_we hope to learn, 
appears in HE OCTOBER 


ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
NOW ON SALE. Price 4d. 


JAN. 1910. 
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/ORDS. 


Mesult of Competition No. 9. 


In “Lost Words” No. 9, the amount available for 
distribution is £35 9s. A cheque for £17 14s. 6d. has been 
forwarded to the sender of the solution selected as the best, 
while a similar sum has been divided among thirty-five 
other competitors. . 

In “Lost Words” No. 9, you were asked to complete 
the message shouted to the stage heroine, but of which she 
only heard the words, “ Your — is — — the — —.” 

Lhe solution finally selected by ths adjadicators, together 
with the name and address of the sender, is as follows: 


Your “entry” is unfortunately in the wrong “ passage.” 


Sent by F. Dentith, 16 Melbourne Street, New 
Brighton, Cheshire. ‘“ 


9 PRIZES OF 10s. 6d. EACH. 


Gelding, F.. 14 slang Rd., Bristol. 

Pescod, Mrs. M., 34 Kenmir St.. Felling, Gateshead. 
Porter, S., The Tivoli Theatre, Manchester. 

Price, F., 5 Albemarle Rd., Seacombe, Cheshire. 
Raschen, Mrs. E. E., 44 Beresford Rd., Oxton, Cheshire 
Roberts, Mra. V. M., St. Anne's Parsonage, Carmarthen. 
Sanderson, W., 101 Clumber St., Princes Ave., Hull. 
Smith, C., 82 Albert Rd., Hendon. 


26 PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


h 8t., G . 

Robinson, J., Irthlingborough, Northants. 

‘obinson, Miss N.. 256 Wellingboro’ Rd., ‘Northampton. 
Rose, C., 6 Palm St., Victoria Pa 
Valentine, J., 91 Park Rd., Preston. 
Wallworth, W., 59 Garden St., Macclesfield. 
Walter, J., 47 Sidney Ra., Forest Gate. 
Webster, Miss M., 5 Albion St., Morley, Leeds. 


@@ This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelli sengrer in 
any part of Great ‘Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


9000 RAILWA 


£ Y 
£100 RaiLway INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guaranteed by 
THt OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 56 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notices 


of claim, under the folowing conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the ebove ackiress. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

F representative of any person killed by an acei- 

£2 000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 

passenger (incluiing post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 

aud who, at the time of such accident, had tu lis, or her, possession, 


the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper ii which it is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written qi mk or pencil, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be lett at his, or her, 
pisce of abode, so long ag the coupon is signed 


PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result. from 
such accident within three calemiar mouths thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a raulway servant 

on duty, nor a anicule, nor engaged-in an illegal act, 

¢ 100 having the current number of I’earson’s Weekly on him, 

or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 

dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 

train in which he. or sne, may be travelling as a passenger, the 

legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 

HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 

vided notice jin every case given to Tug Ocean ACCIDENT AND 

Guanantes Corporation, Limitep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
FE.C., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page. vr the 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three days of its occurrence This paper may be left at his, 
or her, placesof abode, so long as the coupon is sicned. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract 

Thia insurance holds good for the current week of issne only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is cubiect to the conditions 
of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,” 1990. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication js adinitted to be tha payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 35 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance Ticket 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Suvscribers who have sayy pois a twelve-months’ subscription 
for PEARSON'S WEEKL im advance to their newsagent, or 
to the Publisher, need not, during the period covered by their 
subscription, sign the coupon, or carry the parer on their person. 
It is only necossary to forward the new: nt's receint to the 
publisher of the paper, Henrietta Street, Londou, W.C., and a 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 


SIPMMUTE 358252... c5. rises 


Available from 9 a.m, Thursday, Sertember 23rd, 1999, 
until midnight, Friday, October Ist, 1999. 
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notice of unhealthy symptoms immediately they arise. They are Nature’s warning. 
of something wrong with the internal economy of: the body. Such ailments a: 
Indigestion, Constipation, Biliousness, and’ Headache, of course, tell their own talc 
of some irregularity of the system, but. other trifling disorders, as they are tov 
frequently considered, are often not treated as they should be, and are neglected. 
with serious results. If you experience a heavy feeling in the morning, have bu: 
a poor appetite, suffer from depression of spirits, or irritability over trifles, yoi: 
should at once realise that these are sure indications of sluggish liver, latent 
dyspepsia, or impurities in the blood. “eR | ia 


A DOSE OF 


is what you want. You will. be delighted to find how much better you fect 
afterwards. Many a man who is a victim of gloomy sensations is often suffering 
from derangement of the digestive functions. Unhealthy conditions react upon the 
mind. It is difficult to have a healthy mind in an unhealthy body. “A sound 
mind in a sound body” is what we should aim at. The brain cannot be expected 
to be bright and active when the blood that should nourish it is out of order 
BEECHAM'’S PILLS, by driving impurities from the system, regulating the stomach 
and bowels, and improving the appetite, give rise to a pure blood supply with 
vastly beneficial effect upon both body and mind. If you doubt this, take a 
dose of BEECHAM’S PILLS and note how much brighter you feel afterward: 
Try them once and you will always keep a box at hand. Take a dose » 


IN TIME. | 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 4/1% (56 pills) “arid. 2/9 (168 pills). 
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